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. INDIAN NEWS. 


HE unlooked-for abundance of news from Lucknow has 
i consoled all except those to whom it has brought express 
information of losses sustained. Among the last we have to 
count ourselves. It forms no part of our scheme to obtrude 
any name upon the public notice simply on account of its 
connexion with this Review; but it is necessary for us, if 
only for the sake of explaining the discontinuance of the 
letters from the seat of war in Oude which we have pub- 
lished from time to time, to announce that their writer was 
killed at Lucknow, in the midst of the bloody passage from 
the Alumbagh to the Residency. Much might be said on 
the individual merits of a gallant, generous, and skilful 
officer, but we shall probably consult what would have been 
his own wishes, if we merely speak of him as illustrating the 
class to which he belonged. It is surely a striking proof of 
the variety of talent included in the Indian services, that 
this gentleman, taken almost at random from the Indian 
army, should have displayed the very gifts which certain 
walks of English civil life are sometimes supposed to have 
the exclusive power of developing. When the Crimean war 
began, the leading members of the metropolitan press felt 
themselves compelled to purchase clearness and picturesque- 
ness of description at the price of the many disadvantages 
implied in taking their correspondents from the very hot- 
house of the heated intellectual air of London. Yet we do 
not think that our pride or our partiality misleads us when 
we say that the best of the Crimean correspondence was 
not better than the letters penned by an officer of Madras 
artillery, who simply thought to write for the guidance of 
friends whom he falsely imagined better qualified than him- 
self to invest his descriptions with the graces of style. There 
has seldom been a more conclusive proof that Literature does 
not confine her rarest favours to her conventional devotees. 
There has seldom been a broader hint that the closet-study 
of great models—it may be, of the glowing pages of NarteEr, 
or the severer narrative of the French military histories—is 
a better school of literary excellence than the most various 
and assiduous practice in the delineation of coronations and 
executions, or in the manufacture of fictions and jokes. 

Some singular reflections are suggested by the intelligence 
from those parts of India on which public attention is not 
so firmly riveted as it is on Oude and the North-West. 
M. Turers is one among many French writers who give 
heroes and worthies express credit for their luck; and in the 
recent volumes of the Consulate and the Empire, the good 
fortune of WELLINGTON and the evil fortune of Marmont 
are spoken of almost as substantive qualities in those 
Generals. We may be oned, perhaps, for exulting in 
the marvellous good luck of England. Look at the great 
Sovereign of the Deccan, the Nizam. Had he even vacil- 
lated in the fulfilment of his obligations to us, the Bombay 
and Madras armies must have gone, and we should have had 
all India to re-conquer. He was not, moreover, particularly 
well affected to us; and up the whole central line of the 
Peninsula, from Cape Comorin to the mountain frontier of 
Bundeleund, there was not, for months, a single European 
soldier to keep him in check. But he happened to have a 
Prime Minister who, partly from study and partly from 


habitual intercourse with diplomatists of first-rate intellectual 


calibre, had conceived an adequate notion of England and 
English resources. The chance—if chance it be—which 
placed this Minister in office, and gave him a taste for 
European society, has saved us the Deccan, and preserved us 
the allegiance of two great native armies. But we have 
still further excuses for confideace in our star, Let us 
turn from the tranquillity of Hyderabad to the energetic 
assistance given us by the Ghoorkhas about Gorruck- 
pore and Azimgur. Sir Cuartes Napier was unquestion- 
ably right in regarding the Nepaulese power as a danger 
of the first magnitude. The peril did not simply arise 
from the soldierly qualities of the Ghoorkha race, though 
in truth they were the Samnites of our growing Empire, and 
only succumbed to us after at least one success which might 
be compared with the Caudine Forks. Much more dangerous 
advantages than their prowess and their discipline were 
their organization and their orthodoxy. If the Bengal 
mutiny had occurred twenty years ago, and Runveer Sincn 
had joined the mutineers, he might possibly have expelled us 
from India; but he could not have founded an empire, 
because his Sikhs would have been heretics as hateful as the 
Europeans. But Junc Banapoor is a Hindoo of the purest 
orthodoxy, as all who saw him in England will recollect. 
He stands, too, at the head of a perfectly organized civil 
system. Had we been driven out of the country, he might 
probably have taken our place the next day, and his govern- 
ment would have been as regular and efficient as his autho- 
rity would have been popular. What has saved us from this 
great peril? Not June Bananoor’s pacific disposition, for 
his whole heart is set on military glory; and, ever since he 
returned to Nepaul, he has been tasking his resources and 
expending his energy in a fruitless struggle to surmount the 
unconquerable natural defences which protect the Lama- 
worshippers of Tibet. The fancy which possessed this singular 
man to see England as it is, and the knowledge which he 
gained during his visit, have been our preservation. We may 
add that, had Junc Banapoor been Sovereign of Nepaul in- 
stead of Mayor of the Palace, he would never probably have 
come to England. A Rajah, reared in the ian would 
never have faced the terrors which were braved by a self- 
made adventurer. 

The Caleutta Malignants make it an especial charge against 
the Government of India that it hesitated at first to accept 
June Banapoor’s proffered aid. This is an example of that 
extremely common and remarkably demonstrative form of 
wisdom which uses the knowledge derived from events to 
prove what much better counsels it could have offered before 
the events occurred. The problem for the Indian Govern- 
ment was the exact effect likely to be produced on the mind 
of a Hindoo by a more than ordinarily accurate appreciation 
of English power. The difficulty of answering such a question 
may be guessed from observing the extremely various effect 
of a European education on Hindoo Princes. Scinpian and 
Hotxkar both read and write English ; and they have evi- 
dently learned enough of us to be aware that, for the sake of 
retaining our favour, it was worth while renouncing all the 
great opportunities which offer themselves at a time like 
this to the representative of a reigning Mahratta House. 
Naya Saurs, however, was infinitely more familiar with 
Englishmen, English literature, and English power, than 
either Scrnp1an or HOLKAR, and we know too well to what 
he was tempted by the chance of re-establishing a Mahratta 
sovereignty. It is true that Juxye Banapoor had seen 
England with his eyes, while none of the three Mahratta 
Princes have been out of India. But then, on the other 
hand, June Banapoor was much more of a savage than the 
more southern Rajahs, and the wisest statesmen might well 
have doubted whether his respect for European civilization 
was strong enough to overcome the wild passion for conquest 
which is known to possess him, 
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CHRISTMAS DAY. 


EFORE we address our readers again, they will have 

kept their Christmas Day. The deeper and sublimer 
thoughts belonging to that day are the proper theme of the 
pulpit, not of the press, and it becomes the journalist only 
to express a hope that the pulpit may have the wisdom, at 
this pregnant time especially, to speak as to real and living 
men of the actual interests and duties of the hour. 
But to the politician and the journalist also—if they 
profess allegixiuce to the name of Curist, and regard 
their work as not alien to their profession—special reflections 
and lessons are suggested by the return of the day on which 
peace and goodwill were first proclaimed as the law of the 
world, and a new spirit came over the civil and social, as well 
as over the religious lifeofman. It is good for those who are 
always engaged in party controversies and conflicts to banish 
party feeling for a moment from the mind—to think of the 
common end which all good men pursue, though by different 
roads—to look forward to the common haven in which all 
who have loved and served their kind will one day meet as 
friends for ever, and wonder that in the mist of earthly 
strife they once took each other for enemies. Now, too, 
when the Author of Christianity came into the world, 
a homeless peasant, to minister to others, is the season 
to remember that Christian politics is a code of duties, 
rather than of rights. Now is the season to think how 
worthless are all political advantages, how trivial are all 
political disputes, compared with that which concerns the 
spiritual life, while we celebrate the advent of a Master who, 
though he brought with him the truth that makes us free, 
was content to pay tribute to a foreign despot and to die 
the death of a slave. Now is the season for those whose 
work must always be more or less embittered by faction 
and contention, to lay aside faction and contention for a 
moment, and enter in spirit into the great communion of 
mankind. 


This Christmas is, alas! far from a “ Merry Christmas” to 
many families, or to the whole nation. By many a hearth, 
instead of the voice of joy and feasting, there is the voice of 
mourning for affliction the most poignant that can enter into 
the heart of man. Jn many a house, a thought of unutter- 
able anguish has taken the place of a beloved face. Many a 
parent needs to be comforted by the reflection that those 
who fell in duty are not cut off, but taken early home. 
Many a widow needs to be assured that affection is not ended 
but ratified by death. The nation, too, is engaged in what 
must be regarded as a strange and alien work for a Chris- 
tian people. It is struggling to maintain its dominion as a 
conquering power over another nation. We believe and 
trust that the Empire for the maintenance of which we are 
contending is a beneficent one, such as it is our duty to 
maintain, and that Providence has given it for high purposes 
into our hands. But to escape the spirit of heathen self- 
aggrandizement and heathen pride, we have need of the best 
resolutions that man can form or reason inspire to make our 
dominion, when re-established, one not of selfish tyranny and 
rapacity, but of Christian charity and love. We are engaged, 
as a Christian nation, in the alien work of conquest; and we 
are engaged in the still more alien work of retribution. That 
retribution is, indeed, righteous ; and so far as it is righteous, 
it is our duty to inflict it, for we are to these criminals in the 
place of the magistrate, and bear not the sword in vain. Punish- 
ment is necessary to prevent renewed horrors, and to stamp 
if possible for ever on the Eastern mind the wrath of Heaven 
against demoniac crime. It is necessary for the guilty men 
themselves, for whom, since they have put themselves out of 
the pale of humanity, it is better, in the eye of mercy itself, 
to die than live. But far be it from us to wield even the 
righteous sword in a spirit of mere vindictiveness. Still 
farther be it from us to involve the innocent in the same 
storm of blind vengeance with the guilty. We must 
stifle with indignant horror cries for wholesale butchery 
—else it was not for us that Curisr was born into the 
world. 


3ut there is another source of unhappiness which will 
throw a gloom over many Christmas hearths, and which is 
due not to our enemies, but to ourselves. We mean the loss 
of property arising from gambling speculation. It cannot 
be doubted that the craving desire to become suddenly rich 
has deeply infected not only coarse minds, but those which 


have had every advantage of education and religion, and 


which might have been expected to be content with com- 


petence, with affection, and the life to come. All persons 
and classes seem smitten with the desire to reap that which 
they have not sown, and to gain, by the cast of the die, what 
they have not earned by the work of their hands or the 
labour of their brain. The old man brings his savings, the 
widow brings her mite, to the great gaming-table, to play 
for vanities and luxuries which not only religion but 
reason ought to teach us to despise. And now their sin 
has found them out, and the lottery (for it is nothing else) 
proves to have, like other lotteries, some prizes and man 
blanks—the prizes mostly for the long purses of the rich, 
the blanks for the short purses of the poor. This is 
rather a strange calamity to have befallen a nation which 
accepts, and prides itself above its neighbours in accept- 
ing, as its rule of life, a book declaring wealth to be a 
peril, poverty a blessing, and the love of money to be 
the root of all evil. To strain too far the strong say- 
ings of the New Testament about money, would be 
foolish. The result of such over-straining is an entire 
divorce between the impracticable theory of the pulpit 
and the practice even of the preacher’s life. Fair com- 
mercial enterprise—success in fair commercial enterprise— 
is not condemned by Scripture. Fair commerce is a noble 
calling, and can boast as pure and lofty names as any in the 
world. It is as much ordained by Providence—it is as divine 
—as any other necessary part of the temporary estate of man, 
It serves obviously, though indirectly, the higher purposes of 
the Creator of the moral world, and knits together 
nations in bonds not only of mutual benefit, but of peace 
and of goodwill. It works steadily, with silent power, 
to break down the barriers of nature which divide people 
from people, and to mould together the great community 
of mankind. The merchants of England, as Christian 
men, may be proud of their noble calling. England, asa 
Christian nation, may be proud of her commercial great- 
ness. But neither the merchants of England as Christian 
men, nor England as a Christian nation, can be proud 
of the conduct that has led to the present disasters. ill 
Christians must regard such conduct not only with the 
deepest regret for the sufferings it has produced, but also 
with the deepest shame. 

Want, too, has fallen, as a consequence of these disasters, 
on many of the working classes. Many mechanics are 
deprived, and must see their families deprived, of bread at 
this happy and festive season—and that not only by their 
own improvidence in neglecting to lay by part of their high 
wages against the evil day, but partly also through that rash 
and criminal covetousness of their better-educated and more 
responsible employers which has given manufactures an 
unnatural impulse, followed too surely by an unnatural want 
of work. Those who bid the sufferers be patient and resigned 
under their sufferings, and look forward hopefully to better 
times, do well so to counsel them. They can only put off 


the revival of commerce, and prolong their own destitution, — 


by attempting to break the law, and by creating another 
panic in the sensitive system on the security and confidence 
of which their lot depends. But it should be remembered 
also that, if it is the duty of the mechanic to endure, it 
is the duty of the rich man to relieve. The mechanic's 
master, and the chiefs of commerce generally, owe him 
that wise guidance which is virtually given by sound trading. 
They have, through their haste to be rich, failed in their 
duty in this respect ; and they must not regard the misery 
that ensues among their dependents as if it were a visitation 
of Providence, or a defect in nature, which they are not 
concerned to provide against or to relieve. ‘The laws of 
the natural distribution of wealth, which economists demon- 
strate and: journalists preach, are truths indeed—high and 
fruitful truths—and the system they form is one of the most 
admirable proofs of the benéficence and wisdom of the 
Creator. But the laws of the distribution of wealth are 
not the laws of duty and affection. They are but the 
hard framework of society, which must be clothed upon 
with tissues of a softer kind. They are imperfect in them- 
selves, and must be supplemented by the gentler code of 
benevolence and mercy, which, in this case of misguided 
mechanics, carries with it also the rule of justice. Let 
us have peace and order, and economical science, by 
means—but not selfish neglect of misery, wrapping itse 
in the cloak of science. Government has been applauded 
for stepping in, against economical science, to stop the 
spread of suffering among the rich; and Christianity, by 
all its voices, demands that the same measure should 
meted to the poor. 
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THE REINFORCEMENTS. 


is now pretty clear that when Sir left 
I Cawnpore for Lucknow, on November the goth, his 
European force, after he had effected a junction with 
GreEATHED and OvuTRAM, would not amount to much more 
than 4000 men. That this little band will have been suf- 
ficient to secure the safety of Lucknow and its garrison, 
we both hope and believe. | Nevertheless, all that we know 
of the serious nature of the resistance in Oude may well 
excuse us for fervently desiring that the forces at the dis- 

of the Commander-in-Chief had been larger, in order 
that his operations might have been more extended and 
decisive. One thing cannot but strike any man of common 
observation most forcibly—viz., that, living as we do in an 
age which boasts of its improvements in all the arts of loco- 
motion, we had not succeeded, at the expiration of more 
than four months from the date at which the news of the 
mutiny reached London, in placing at the disposal of the 
Commander-in-Chief any of the English reinforcements, in 
a condition to accompany him to Lucknow. If this im- 
mense lapse of time was really unavoidable, we must 
the danger of Lucknow, as we have viewed 
the inevitable disaster of Cawnpore, in the light of a mis- 
fortuve which no ordinary foresight could have predicted. 
But if it should appear that, from want of reasonable 
energy and forethought on the part of the home autho- 
rities, a most unnecessary delay has taken place, very grave 
blame must attach to the persons who are responsible for it. 
The Indian authorities in England had but one task to 
perform on the receipt of the alarming news at the end of 
June; and that was, to place at the disposal of Lord Cannina, 
at the very earliest possible moment,a considerableforce. They 
cannot refuse to be judged by their success or failure in accom- 
plishing this task. No man supposes that any public servant 
deliberately does that which he believes to be injurious 
to the country ; but, as Sir Cuartes Napier pithily enough 
expresses it, “it is a fit subject for the House to inquire 
whether the country is ruled by people who understand 
their business or by those who do not?” In any case, it 
would have been the duty of the authorities to use 
the greatest possible expedition in the despatch of troops on 
the receipt of the news from Meerut; but the urgeney was 
made still more pressing by the fact that at that mo- 
ment India was, as the! Government were well aware, 
deficient in its ordinary complement of troops by at least 
10,000 men. This force was already under orders to embark ; 
and the single thing which remained for the Indian depart- 
ment to do was to furnish the means for their most expe- 
ditious transport. Let us see how they have accomplished 
their task. We do not now propose to discuss the Red Sea 
route, or the; question of the refusal of the Government to 
accede to the demand of the Board of Directors that war- 
steamers should be employed on the service—though, on 
both points, the defence set up for the Ministers seems 
eminently unsatisfactory. However, as these are necessarily, 
more or less, conjectural questions, we wish to confine our- 
selves to a matter which rests upon ascertained and indis- 
putable facts. 


Three weeks ago, we called our readers’ attention to the 
results which had then appeared of the preference which the 
Indian Department, for some unaccountable reason, and in 
spite of all the warnings they received, gave to sailing over 
steam vessels for the transport of troops. The experiment, 
on the face of it, was so unreasonable, that nothing but the 
most complete success could have shielded its authors from 
the ridicule and reprobation it provoked. The last mail 
has given us additional means of testing the correctness of 
Sir C, Woop's assertion that “it was a mistake to suppose 
that sailing vessels did not make as quick or quicker 
passages to India than steam vessels.” From a table given 
in the Times of December 15th, we learn that, of the twelve 
steam-vessels which left England between July 1st and 
August 24th, nine had already reached Calcutta before the 


departure of the mail on November 8th. The particulars 
are as follows :— 


Left England. Arrived at Calcutta. 
Caledonia Julyae . . . Oct. 18 
Scotland ..... Auge6... Nov. 7 
Golden Fleece... 8 Oct. 15 
Lady Jocelyn . . . 9 Nov. a 
Me + » at. ” 
. » 24 


This gives, as nearly as possible, an average of seventy- 
eight days for the passage of these nine steam-vessels—the 
shortest passage having occupied seventy, and the longest 
ninety-two days. The list accounts for all the steamers 
despatched within the period specified, with the exception 
of three—the Carthage, John Bell, and Robert Lowe; but 
as these were long ago reported at Ceylon, it is not impro- 
bable that they may have been diverted for military purposes 
to some other parts of the peninsula. We may therefore 
conelude, as a fact ascertained by experiment, that ifa given 
number of steam-vessels had been despatched on a certain 
day, three-fourths at least of them would have landed their 
troops in Calcutta within an average period of eighty days. 

Now let us see how the case stands with respect to the 
sailing-vessels Of all those—thirty-three in number— 
which left England between July 1 and August 14, six 
ouly had arrived at their destination on November 8. 
They are the following :— 

Left England. Arrived at Caleutta, 


Bucephalus . . . . July 1 « « Oct. 25 


In this table we observe that the longest passage is 115 
days, and the shortest 106—giving for the six an average 
of 110 days. The average passages, therefore, of all the 
steamers which have arrived, as compared with that of all the 
sailing-vessels which have arrived, show a balance of at 
least 30 days in favour of the former; while the shortest 
passage of any sailing-vessel which has arrived has proved 
14 days longer than that of the slowest steamer. But this 
table gives «a very imperfect view of the real extent of 
the case against the sailing-vessels. In order really to 
appreciate the magnitude of the blunder committed, we 
must take into account the sailing-vessels which, having 
left England between July 1 and August 14, had not 
arrived in Calcutta on November 8, and consequently 
had been out from go to 130 days. Of this class there are 
some five-and-twenty ships. Dose of these—the Cressy, 
Ellenborough, Prince Arthur, and Agamemnon—left England 
between July 1st and July 11th, and had therefore been 
out between 120 and 130 days, and yet had not arrived. 
The Calabar, Cambodia, Alnwick Castle, and William Ham- 
mond, sailed from England between the 11th and 22nd of 
July, and had already been out between 110 and 120 days. 
Between the 22nd and 31st of July sailed the merchantmen 
Aliquis, Monarch, Blenheim, Octavia, Whirlwind, and Walmer 
Castle, and, having been out between 100 and 110 days, 
had not arrived. The Lowisiana, Defiance, Forerunner, 
Warrior Queen, James Baines, Champion of the Seas, Sussex, 
Liverpool, Tyburnia, and Ghengiskhan, having suiled bee 
tween the rst and 14th of August, had already been out 
from 90 to 100 days, but had not reached Calcutta on No- 
vember 8th. It is evident, therefore, that the average wé 
shall obtain of the whole thirty-two sailing-vessels, when 
they shall have all arrived, will not be below, but probably 
above the figure of 110 days, which we have deduced from 
the six that have already reached their destination. It 18 
also worthy of observation that, while the steamers em- 
ployed are not among the most remarkable for their 
two at least of the sailing-vessels—the James Baines an 
the Champion of the Seas—are famous as the fastest clippers 
in the English merchant service. Yet these two vessels 
not reached Calcutta in ninety-four days, though they weté 
supposed, at the date of the last accounts, to be beating off 
the mouth of the Hooghly, baffled by contrary winds. 

Having thus carefully analysed the dates, we ate in & 
position to measure the exact loss of time incurred by thé 
employment of sailing instead of steam-vessels, That loss, 
upon an average of some fifty vessels, may, as we havé 
seen, be as nearly as possible estimated at thirty days. 
Now, what is to be said in answer to this case? Is it 
be pretended that, within a month after the arri 
of news from Meerut on June 27th, the Govern- 
ment could not have taken up steam-vessels enough to 
embark 5000 men for India before the end of July? 
We should be very glad to refer this inquiry to the Com- 
mittee at Luorn’s, or to any half-dozen brokers in London, 
Liverpool, or the Clyde. If Ministers had done this, it is 
proved to demonstration that, by the second week in October, 
Sir Couns CAmppett would have had a force at his disposal 
with which he might have moved up to relieve Lucknow, 
The corpus delicti fs, therefore, clearly established ; and the 
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blame to be attached to the parties really responsible for it 
will be in no degree lessened by the fortunate accident which 
may save our Empire in spite of our own carelessness and 
neglect. We fervently trust that Lucknow may be rescued 
by the Indian Government by its own unaided resources ; 
but that consummation will detract not a whit from the 
heavy responsibility of those by whose lethargy and folly the 
arrival of effective aid was delayed. If Delhi had fallen a 
fortnight later, and if GRreaTHeEp’s column had consequently 
not been at Cawnpore, what would have been the prospect 
of the garrison at Lucknow ? 


Who are the parties really and ultimately responsible for 
this egregious blunder, we are not yet in a position positively 
to determine. The impudent attempt, however, to absolve 
the Government from all share in the blame, has ridiculously 
broken down. Mr. Smiru, with the instinctive timidity 
of puerile delinquency, runs away screaming, “ Please, 
sir, it was the other boy!” He tries to throw off 
all responsibility by representing himself as a_ sort 
of official Joun Giipin riding the East India Company 
in spurs. We look with some curiosity for the retaliation 
which this foolish piece of impertinence is likely to provoke. 
Colonel Sykes gave a significant hint that, when the saddle 
came to be laid on the right horse, Mr. Smurrn’s withers were 
not likely to be unwrung. On the reassembling of Par- 
liament, this question is to be thoroughly discussed before a 
Committee. Upon the face of Mr. Sarrn’s own confessions, 
we do not anticipate that the House of Commons will be 
disposed indefinitely to increase the power confided to hands 
which have shown themselves so incapable of wisely 
exercising that which they already possess. We are 
no indiscriminate defenders of the East India Company ; 
but if it ever comes to the alternative whether India shall 
be governed by Mr. Smiru or the Court of Directors, we 
believe it will be found that, in the minds of all rational 
men, the decision is already taken. 


JEWISH EMANCIPATION. 


F; is not very wonderful that the question of Jewish 
Emancipation should be, as it clearly is, a matter of great 
indifference to the nation. The Jews are few in number, 
and if they were eligible they would probably very seldom 
be elected. The disability under which they labour is not 
one of a very afflicting kind. Considering what men have 
to undergo, in body, mind, and conscience, to get and keep 
a seat in Parliament, people are not very much to be pitied 
because that penal elevation is denied them, and they are 
compelled to confine themselves to social and municipal 
activity, to the exercise of the suffrage, and to all those 
indirect ways of influencing the Legislature which, as 
Omniscience is supposed to be blind to indirect influences, a 
“ Christian Constitution” does not refuse the Jew. It would 
therefore be too much to expect from the body of the people 
such enthusiasm as would be shown in the case of an effort to 
redress a great practical injustice. Besides which, to tell the 
plain truth, the Jews, with some noble exceptions, are an 
isolated, self-loving, and somewhat odious race. In their 
lower grades, they still show towards other races that 
Oriental malignity, cloaked at need beneath Oriental syco- 
phancy, which was once the disgust and terror of the ancient 
world. Their occupations throughout Europe are generally 
ignoble, and even vile. This is partly their own fault, partly 
the fault of their persecutors. “Shutting out Love,” they 
have been “shut out from Love.” In modern, as in ancient 
times, they have obstinately broken the great law of human 
brotherhood, which makes all races as well as all men 
members one of another. In their stiffneckedness and wil- 
fulness they have banned themselves from humanity; and 
the dew which has softened Huns and Danes into apostles, 
has left their hearts as dry and hard as the rocky wilder- 
ness of Sinai. Their punishment has been, and is, to grow 
constantly more Jewish, and less human. The Eastern 
nature becomes more cowardly, more slavish, and more 
covetous; the falsehood of J acos grows falser, the treachery 
of ACHITOPHEL grows more treacherous, the malignity of 
SHIMeI grows more malignant, the greed of those who 
“spoiled the Egyptians” grows greedier; and the soul of 
the daughter of Sion is given over to the low lust of 
gold. The religion of the people of Isatan has become 
a mere bond of exclusiveness; their only thinkers are 
Spinozistic Deists; and the beautiful local rites of vine- 
clad Palestine are a hollow mockery in the commercial 


cities of the West. So it will be with them till they 
learn to put off their unnatural pride, and merge themselves 
in mankind. But if they are much to blame for their con. 
dition, society has been much to blame also. The Roman 
Empire, tolerant of all national superstitions, was intolerant 
of the only national religion within its pale. The Middle 
Ages, in their hard, clear way, spared thé accursed wan- 
derers the sword and fire with which Christian charity 
corrected the errors of the heretic, but made them pariahs 
in all nations. Dutch Protestantism and English Puri- 
tanism were kind to the keepers and witnesses of the 
Old Testament. But in Catholic France, even the Revo- 
lution of 1789, while it proclaimed the civil equality of all 
men, scarcely counted the Jews as men; and a kindred ele- 
ment in England still clings to the last relic of persecuting 
times. If the Jews do not love their country, they have 
not long had a country to love. If the husbandmen of the 
Holy Land are petty usurers and receivers of stolen 

it is partly because, in most nations, they have been forbidden 
to become owners of land. What they are, our fault in part 
has made them; and the intolerant section among us is 
struggling, against charity and against religious gratitude, to 
keep them what they are. 

But it is not for the sake of the Jews alone, or principally, 
that the success of the measure now once more before 
Parliament is to be desired, If the interest of the Jew 
alone were concerned, something might be said for those 
who should refuse, for the sake of giving another poli- 
tical privilege toa small and half-alien body, to innovate 
upon the Constitution. If it were a question between 
the interests of the Jews and the maintenance of religious 
truth, it would be infinitely better for the Jews them- 
selves that they should remain unemancipated, than that 
religious truth should be compromised by their emancipation. 
Not all the civil franchises and powers in the world could 


_make up to a man for the loss or injury of that which alone 


can render him and all men really free. Even justice itself— 
even the duty of doing to others as you would be done by— 
so far as regards temporal interests, ought to give way to those 
interests which are eternal. It is not for the sake of 
the Jew, but for the sake of religious truth itself, that 
this crowning assertion of religious equality ought to be 
an object of stronger interest than any ordinary subject of 
legislation in the eyes of enlightened and thoughtful 
men, It finally ratifies a great principle; and surely the 
time is come when the English nation ought to be beginning 
to put off their childish love for that which is called practical 
wisdom, but which is too often mere mental indolence, and 
learning to value great principles for themselves. It is 
absurd and degrading to boast that we grope in twilight, 
however dexterously and luckily, while other nations walk in 
the light. Perfect religious equality is essential to perfect 
liberty of conscience ; and without perfect liberty of conscience 


there can be no such thing as religious truth, or any other - 


truth, in the world. Without the free assent of the human 
conscience, to which it is addressed, Revelation itself 
would not be Revelation—it would be as any mere creature 
of human authority, or politic superstition, or slavish terror, 
or priestly fraud. The evidence of the whole human race 
to a miracle or a voice from Heaven, if the evidence were 
tainted by compulsion or bribery, would be nothing worth, 
and the next generation would be as entirely in the dark as 
though no miracle had been seen and no voice heard. 
We do not say that human reason is the sole witness of 
religious truth—we say conscience, that is, reason and moral 
sense combined; but conscience, to be a credible witness, 
must be absolutely free. All see that the evidence of con- 
science is vitiated by compulsion. Even those who struggle 
for the last remnant of political exclusion would shrink from 
anything in the nature of penal violence, not only from 
humanity, but from reason and respect for truth. But 
conscience may be corrupted as well as forced. Tell a man 
that his political condition shall vary according to his reli- 
gious profession, and you thereby palpably bribe him to 
adopt the creed to which the highest political privileges are 
attached. Nay, the denial of political privileges is a species 
not only of bribery, but of compulsion—it carries with it 4 
stigma which acts penally on the mind, though not on the 
body. Liberty of conscience is a thorough-going doctrine. 
Once depart from it, and you have no standing ground in 
reason, whatever you may have in humanity, against 

practices of the Inquisition. Louis QuaTorze began by 
occasionally overlooking the Protestant heretics in the dis- 
tribution of patronage, in order that they might be led to 
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reflect a little, and consider whether they had good grounds 
for their separation from the Church—he ended by perse- 
cutions and massacres which have made his name, and those 
of his bloody Ministers and Bishops, hideous and accursed 
for ever. No doctrine is harder, or has taken longer, to be 
grasped by common minds. It seems so natural, so right, 
so charitable, to force or allure others out of their deadly 
errors into the way of life. It seems so clear that all the 

wer a Christian, or a Catholic, or a Protestant State can 
wield should be put on the side of Christian, or Catholic, or 
Protestant truth. But it is not the less certain that, by 
following in all sincerity of heart this charitable tendency, 
a dominant Church once crushed truth out of many of the 
nations of Europe, and, but for a desperate and bloody struggle, 
would have crushed it out of the world. 

It is not, then, from indifference to religious truth, but 
from a desire to keep it pure, and to preserve its evidence 
untainted, that we would earnestly urge those who regard 


‘themselves as the peculiarly Christian party in Parliament 


to reconsider, during the recess, the ground of their resis- 
tance to Jewish Emancipation. We are as far as possible 
from saying, as some of the advocates of the measure would 
be inclined to say, that a man’s religion makes no difference 
in his character and conduct as a legislator. A man’s reli- 
gion, if it is sincere, makes all the difference in his character 
and conduct as a legislator, as well as in all the other rela- 
tions and offices of life. To suppose that the mere profession 
even of the best religion makes any difference, is an absurdity 
into which nobody falls except when politics are in question. 
To suppose that a mere profession of collective Christianity 
on the part of Parliament, apart from the really Christian 
character of its measures, has the slightest value in the eyes 
of the Almighty, is to suppose that Heaven is the dupe of 
that which a wise man sees through and despises. When Jews 
are eligible, nobody will be bound to vote for a Jew, 
unless the Jew is more a Christian in character and life 
than his nominally Christian competitor. Much less will 
any one be bound to vote, as some of our opponents seem 
to assume, for a fanatical and lecherous Mussulman, or 
for a lying and perfidious Hindoo. We entirely agree with 
our antagonists in holding that the question is not one 
which admits of compromise or concession on either side, 
though we hope it may admit of charity on both sides. It 
is a question not of expediency, but of principle— of the prin- 
ciple, as it appears to us, on which the existence of real 
religious faith depends. Some mental effort, some know- 


ledge of political philosophy aud of history, is requisite in 


order to see the matter in its true light ; but the effort ought 
to be made, and the knowledge ought to be acquired, not 
only in order to avert a collision between the Houses of 
Parliament—which, if it is not necessary, is much to be 
deprecated, and might even, under certain circumstances, 
become dangerous—but on very much higher grounds. 
Religion is not obstinacy, neither is obstinacy religion. 


CONTROL AND RESPONSIBILITY. 


QOME of the QuEEN’s Ministers appear to be exceptions to 
\ the rule, which has been pretty nearly universal during 
the Indian revolt, of everybody’s standing to his guns and 
facing his responsibility like a man. After the clamorous 
claims which were put forward at the Mansion House and 
elsewhere to the entire credit of the wonderful success 
which has attended our efforts to re-establish our power, there 
1s something inexpressibly contemptible in the endeavours of 
Lord Panmure and Mr. Vernon Sauiru to fasten on the 
Court of Directors the blame of the only mistake which is 
alleged to have been committed. Why be guilty of a piece 
of meanness when your own words admit its futility ? 
So far as there is a question between the country and the 
Indian Department as to the carriage provided for the troops 
in July and August, Mr. Smrrn is exactly in the same boat 
with the Directors. He is responsible, not only technically, 
but morally, for he allows he might have interfered, though 
he states that his consciousness of inadequacy to his duties 
overpowered, throughout the mutiny, his propensity to 
meddle. If, on the other hand, there is a question between 
the Court of Directors and the Board of Control—though 
what question can there be between a subaltern office and 
its superior /—Mr. Sairu can only be injured by the seve- 
rance of responsibility. Grant that a blunder was perpe- 
trated. Grant that our contemporary, the Daily News, is 
wrong in affirming that sailipg transports had to be em- 


ployed because the Admiralty positively refused the as- 
sistance of the QuEEN’s steam-ships. Making both these 
assumptions, we can see that it was Mr. Surru solely who 
aggravated a miscalculation by an idiotic apology. Had the 
Directors been allowed to speak for themselves, and had 
they been confined to the case which was made for them in 
Parliament, they would, as it seems, at all events have 
defended themselves on grounds intelligible to a reasonable 
man. If it were really true that the best nautical authorities, 
on being consulted, were of opinion that sailing vessels at 
that particular season might be expected to make the pas- 
sage more quickly than steamers, nobody would be very hard 
on a body of landsmen for partially deferring to their advice. 
The proverb about the folly of carrying all your eggs in the 
same basket hasan especial application when there is a doubt 
whether one of the baskets is trustworthy. But it pleased 
Mr. Sarru to defend the mode of transport selected, ‘on the 
ground that sailing-vessels were despatched for the purpose 
of exciting emulation in the steamers. This is what has 
enraged the public. Even had the brave men in Lueknow 
really been imperilled by the tardy progress of the reinforee- 
ments, popular opinion would not have rebelled against: the 
delay, if reasonably accounted for. But who can be expeeted 
to contain himself when he is told, in so many words, that all 
his anxiety has been caused by an official fancy for stirring 
up the dormant passions in the figure-head of a steamer?! 

Mr. Vernon Suitu is anything but happy in his gratuitous 
anticipations of speeches yet in embryo. The complaint 
that there is no nautical adviser specially attached to the 
First Commissioner for India, constitutes, we presume, part 
of the grievances which the Board of Control will endeavour, 
after the recess, to establish against the system of Double 
Government. On this point Mr. has been 
answered already by the great newspaper which patroni 
the Ministers. Why did he not put his arm’ within’ Sir 
Cuartes Woon’s, as they walked away from a Oabinet 
Council? Mr. Smrru goes on, however, to state that 
nautical opinion was taken by the Directors; and we should 
like to know on what ground the Prestwent declines to con- 
sider this as advice given to himself. According to all extant 
descriptions of the Indian Department, the First Com- 
missioner for India commands the entire machinery of the 
India House, uses it as he pleases, and directs it as he likes. 
Does Mr. Smiru really believe that Double Government 
ought to imply a double set of offices and a double array of 
functionaries for every single administrative object? Or 
does he mean to say that his subordinates were so exceed- 
ingly efficient that it would have been impertinence in him to 
meddle with them, and that he could not accordingly be ex- 
pected to re-examine the grounds on which they had adopted 
a particular mode of transport? The last must have been his 
meaning, though we suspect he is only half-conscious of it, for 
he admits that, as soon as the mutiny broke out, he adopted 
the course of “ laying the rein on the necks of the Court of 
Directors.” In other words, he abdicated his duty. He 
was under a clear constitutional obligation to supervi 
every single important step taken by the Directors. He 
ought to have analysed the reasons advanced, and to have 
caused his subordinates to open up new sources of informa- 
tion if he thought their grounds of action insufficient. But 
he did nothing of the sort. He made a practical admission 
that it would not become him to interfere. We do not say 
he under-estimated his powers ; but we ask no further reason 
for those misapprehensions of the Indian Department which 
have taken hold of the public mind. 

Mr. Cuartes Buxton lectures us, in the new volume of 
Cambridge Essays, for the severity of our criticisms on 
Mr. Vernon Sairu, who, he says, is a Minister doing his 
best for the country. It may be so; but if bad is the best 
of Mr. Sarrn, why are we not to draw the moral? Unfor- 
tunately for himself, the present First Commissioner for 
India personifies a principle. He is the ultimate residuum 
which is exhibited after boiling down all the fine metaphors 
that are current among Indian Reformers. When “not a 
shadow of a shade is left between the people of England and 
their Eastern dominions”—-when the QuEEN “resumes the 
brightest jewel in her crown”—when India is governed in the 
name of the Sovereign, “which is a tower of strength”—the 
transparent medium, the gem, and the fortress, are all repre- 
sented by Mr.Smirn. He is that latest of modern novelties 
which is to replace “the antique traditions of the East India 
Company.” Mr. Swira has therefore had the misfortune of 
bringing home to people’s breasts the conviction that simply 
to abolish the Double Government is to invest a politician 
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of the third order with unchecked omnipotence over India. 
So much he has proved without opening his mouth; and 
now, by his recent admissions he has established the true 
reason why people are discontented with the existing distri- 
bution of powers between Cannon-row and Leadenhall-street. 
For the assertion which we made a few weeks since, that 
the existing system has been discredited through the bad 
faith of the Crown, we could not wish for stronger confirma- 
tion than is supplied by Mr. Vernon Saitn’s last speech. 
The Double Government is an expedient for utilizing to the 
fullest extent the vast historic influence and reputation of 
the old East India Company. By the simple contrivance of 
dividing the Indian Department into two sections, and con- 
tinuing to the subordinate portion the name which was once 
borne by the merchant-autocrats of Hindostan, the country 
obtains a staff of under-functionaries absolutely unrivalled 
for efficiency, for devotedness, for cheapness, for general and 
special knowledge,and—what is here of extreme importance— 
for numerousness. Forsuch subalterns a first-rate chief was re- 
quired. But at this point the system has toa great extent mis- 
carried. Manysuccessive Cabinets have filled Cannon-row with 
their old men or their old women, till at last we have a 
President of the Board of Control who, though he coalesces with 
the Premier to force the Government of India into a Persian 
war, has nothing to do when a great and terrible crisis occurs, 
except to “lay the reins on the neck of the Directors.” 
Other Parliamentary heads of departments have placed 
themselves before now entirely in the hands of their Under- 
Secretaries; but we ask Mr. Miats, now that he has 
mastered the subject of the Indian Government, whether 
their helplessness was ever before assigned as a reason for 
increasing their power and their capacity for evil, and for 
extinguishing the subordinates who have so completely 
eclipsed them as to give their control the air of an imper- 
tinence? Mr. Mau says he wants to get rid of the double 
Government in order that he may get at the Minister. The 
Minister is at his mercy, there on the Treasury Bench. 
But Mr. Matt, like many other people, cannot look at Mr. 
VeRNON Situ or listen to him, and afterwards realize his 
responsibility for so grand an administrative effort as the 
government of India. Let him agitate for improving the 
accidents, before he touches the essence, of a great and very 
successful system. Meanwhile, we trust East India Directors 
will beware of jeopardizing the interests confided to them by 
petty mistakes in personal conduct. Surely it is a pity that 
a friendly fellow-Director should be hawking about Sir 
James Hoge among the constituencies at the far end of 
Scotland, where, if returned at all, he can only be returned 
by the aid of a local quarrel and by the hopes which he may 
excite as a dispenser of Indian patronage. The attempt to 
make capital out of provincial jealousies is small policy, and 
therefore bad policy, on the part of men circumstanced as 
the Directors of the East India Company. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE CURRENCY DEBATE. 


HE vitality of currency fallacies is something prodigious. 

We are weary of discussing them, and were tempted to 
avail ourselves of the prorogation of Parliament, and the 
temporary shelving of the whole subject, as an excuse for 
passing over in silence Mr. Disragvi’s marvellous exhi- 
bition of last week. But the debate was too illustrative 
of the actual state of opinion on the subject to be alto- 
gether devoid of interest. The whole discussion, indeed, 
was more like a dream of fifty years ago than anything 
else. The self-same hallucinations which the Bullion Com- 
mittee of 1810 fancied they had disposed of for ever, are once 
more reproduced by the leader of the Opposition, and duly 
refuted by Mr. CarpweELL, as they were long ago refuted by 
Mr. Ricarvo. The object of Mr. Disrarti’s motion was to 
declare that the House of Commons was so well informed 
and so thoroughly alive to the fundamental doctrines of 
monetary science, that it no longer needed the assistance of 
a committee of inquiry to help it to master the subject. 
The discussion, however, only proved that the progress made 
in this direction during the last half century, at least by one 
section of the House, is scarcely appreciable. It was some- 
what ludicrous to see Mr. Diskartt and Mr. GLapsTone 
voting together for immediate legislation—the one because 
the folly of our modern policy was too palpable to be 
doubted, the other because its wisdom was too obvious to be 


by a very inconsequent vote. It is an unfortunate hobby 
of his to jump to the conclusion which his arguments proye 
to be false. Some perverse law of his nature is always 
driving him into the wrong lobby. A speech of his is cer. 
tain to be replete with sound views and ample knowledge, 
Until he comesto the practical conclusion, his logicis faultless ; 
but just when you are prepared for an enthusiastic perora- 
tion, he suddenly veers round, and sides with the party 
which he has proved to be in the wrong. If it were possible 
to pass a special law for his individual case, he ought to be com. 
pelled to speak on all subjects and vote on none. 

The speech of the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER was 
not less remarkable than those of the Opposition leaders, 
It was just the reverse of Mr. Guapstone’s. The prac- 
tical result was all that could be desired, but the rea- 
soning showed but a feeble grasp of the principles on 
which alone his conclusion could be justified. His inti- 
mation that the Government was not disposed to aban- 
don the sound theory of our recent legislation, is matter 
for congratulation ; but it would have been still more 
satisfactory if the Cuancettor of the ExcnHEQuer had 
shown a clearer appreciation of the grounds of the policy 
he supported. He told the House, with some naiveté, that 
he had derived much instruction from his attendance on the 
Committee ; but his arguments were those of a man who had 
only half learned his lesson, and who felt rather uncomfortable 
when he came to deal with the opinions of his opponents. One 
notion, in particular, evidently troubled his spirit with uneasy 
doubts whether there might not be something after all in the 
views against which he struggled. He had heard it said 
that the Bank Act was a restraint upon free trade, and he 
betrayed a sort of guilty dread lest he might find himself 
fighting on the side of monopoly. He is not the only man 
who has winced under this argument, groundless as it is, 
It is rather curious that both parties to the dispute about 
the Bank Act claim the prestige of belonging to the free 
trade side; and it may be worth while to consider on what 
their respective pretensions rest. The substantial distinc- 
tion is, that the bullionists advocate free trade in coin but mo- 
nopoly in coinage, whether it be coinage of metal or of paper. 
We can comprehend the position of a man who should con- 
tend, not only for free trade in bullion,' but for the free manu- 
facture of money by any one who might be pleased to devote 
himself to that tempting branch of industry. It would no 
doubt be absurd, but it would not be inconsistent, to claim 
in the name of free trade the right of coining sovereigns or 
any other metallic tokens, and of creating paper equivalents, 
whether with or without a promise to cash them in gold. 
It might be urged that every one who took a private coin, or 
a private note, would do so on the credit of the name 
which appeared upon it, and that people ought to be 
left to take one man’s tokens or promises, and to 
refuse another's, just as they exercise the same kind of 


discretion in the purchase of goods or the discounting . 


of bills of exchange. If any one were mad enough to recom- 
mend this license of private coining, we should be quite 
willing to give him the credit of advocating free trade in 
some shape; but it would be free trade in paper only, for the 
coiner of gold would be driven out of the market by the 
manufacturers of notes that would cost them nothing at all. 
For ourselves, we disclaim the pretension to be free traders 
in coining. The purpose of money, whether coined in metal 
or paper, is to supply a medium of exchange which shall 
enable us to dispense with all weighing or assaying, and with 
all inquiry into the honesty or credit of particular issuers. 
We want security and uniformity, and we want it as much 
in the notes as in the coins by which money payments have 
to be made.. Merchants know the character of the firms 
with which they deal, and they canand do use discretion, and 
make inquiry, if necessary, before taking a bill of exchange 
in payment. But the millions who use coins and bank- 
notes cannot do this. Practically, all money which gets 
into any kind of general circulation must be taken with- 
out investigation, even though it may be the notes of a 
very shaky,bank. It is only by a Government guarantee 
that money can be made fully to answer its purpose asa rafe 
and certain medium of exchange, and free trade in coinage 
is therefore out of the question. 

But free trade in coin is a very different thing. We have 
that at present, or at least we hadamonth or so ago. Any 
one may import what quantity of gold he chooses, and get 
it turned into sovereigns or bank-notes—the only restraint 


called in question. Mr. Guapstong, with the ingenuity 
which is peculiar to him, neutralized a very sensible speech 


upon him being that he is required to employ certain official 
workmen to coin it, and to pay them a fixed and very minute 
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per-centage for their trouble. Not only can coin and notes 

be so put in circulation by private hands, but it is the only 

way in which a single Bank of England note or sovereign 

can (under the law of 1844) be circulated. Government 

can neither add to nor diminish the amount. Neither can 

the Bank do so, except by themselves engaging in the trade 

of importing bullion on the same terms as any other firm. 

In point of fact, our notes and coins are not issued by the 

Bank or the Mint, but by the persons who carry their 
bullion to Threadneedle-street. The Bank and the Mint 
have no other function in the matter than to ascertain the 
genuineness of the bullion brought to them, and to stamp it 
with the official mark. They are the ministerial instruments 
only, The real issuers are the dealers in bullion, who can 
increase or decrease the amount of currency at will, by vary- 
ing the quantity of metal which they offer in exchange for 
sovereigns and notes, and which the Bank is bound to accept. 
Now this system is, in the strictest sense, free trade in money, 
whether coin or bank-notes, although it does not emulate the 
absurdity of a scheme which, by making the manufacture of 
money a private right, would destroy half the advantages of 
having money at all. 

The supporters of the act of 1844 have, therefore, every 
right to call themselves free traders. But how stands the 
case with its opponents? They do not venture to ask for 
absolute freedom to coin gold, or even to stamp inconvertible 
notes, which would be, with all its absurdity, a kind of free 
trade. But they propose to have a currency composed partly 
of bullion and partly of convertible notes, the latter to be 
issued at discretion by the Bank of England. We say 
nothing now as to the impossibility of securing the con- 
vertibility of such notes at all times ; but, apart from that, it 
is clear that under such a system free trade in the gold cir- 
culation would be swallowed up by the monopoly of issuing 
equivalent notes enjoyed by the Bank of England. One 
might as well talk of free trade in fuel at the mouth of an 
isolated coal pit. Even that would be but an imperfect 
parallel ; for, to make the cases alike, we ought to suppose 
that the owner of the pit can bring to the surface as much 
coal as he pleases, without incurring any expense in the process, 
and that no ether coal is procurable except by costly im- 
portations from abroad. If the workings of the pit were 
closed by Act of Parliament, the monopoly would cease ; the 
cost of coal would rise to the level at which the competition of 
the foreign market would fix it, and would fluctuate only 
by slow degrees from natural causes, instead of being subject 
to the caprice of a single proprietor. By prohibiting arbi- 
trary note coinage by the Bank, a precisely similar effect is 
produced ; free trade in money is at once restored ; and, as 
the cost of our coin is a very secondary consideration com- 
pared with the approximate steadiness of value which com- 
petition tends to secure, the wisdom of such a restriction is 
as plain as the fact that it is the only method of making the 
trade in money anything but a bank monopoly. 

It may be said that the proposed privilege of issuing con- 
vertible notes ad libitum might be given, not to the Bank of 
England alone, but to all the bankers of the kingdom ; but 
even this would not be a step nearer to free trade in gold 
coin. Those who can make a pound out of nothing must 
always have a monopoly as against others who use an ex- 
pensive metal for the purpose. There can be no competition 
between them ; and on such a plan, the trade of importing 
bullion for the purpose of coinage would not merely cease to 
be free, but would be, as a trade, impossible. The bullion 
would soon cease to come at all, and the boasted convertible 
notes would become in practice mere paper tokens. And yet 
we have no doubt that the cry that the Bank Act is opposed 
to free trade will still be persisted in, though we do indulge 
the hope that the Cmancettor of the ExcnEquer will, 
sooner or later, discover that this assertion which caused 
him so much alarm is a very shallow and rather impudent 


fallacy. 


THE PYRAMID OF ENGLISH INIQUITY. 


fie anonymous Absolutist has favoured the world of Paris 
with his views of the Indian mutiny in a pamphlet addressed 
to the F rench Press. It is, he says, very painful to him to find 
fault with England, but he has read history, and he cannot help 
himself. He brings forward few facts in his pamphlet, as he very 
modestly and truly observes; but then every one knows how many 
facts he mi ht have brought forward, for so countless are they 
that “ their imposing mass might take the name of the Pyramid 
of English Iniquity.” He has mastered them very thoroughly 


rible explosion of the Indian Vespers ;” and he is confirmed in 
his conclusion by a dictum of Admiral Napier, who, it appears, 
commanded the army of Scinde in 1830, and who spoke of the 
atrocious cruelties practised on the natives of India. He is thus 
justified in taking up his parable against English philanthropical 
interferences with foreign despots, and in asking why Bomba 
should be blamed for treating his subjects as the English treat 
the Indians, and how a nation that suppresses firmly a revolt in 
the East can have the face to pretend a sympathy with the rebels 
of Italy and Hungary? 

His historical instances and authorities are drawn from a rather 
wide range. There are the unrecorded speeches of Lord Chat- 
ham. There are the works of several obscure travellers of the last 
century. There is the important but hitherto unknown resolution 
of the English Parliament, that’a nation cannot lose its honour 
because it has none to lose. And lastly, there is the trial of 
“ Warem Hastings,” who committed so many enormities, and yet 
was not only acquitted but was actually made a peer, and, as all 
the world knows, attained a high celebrity as the Marquis of 
Hastings—just as Clive, although his guilt was established, re- 
ceived, on the motion of “the orator Woderburne,” the thanks 
of Parliament for his services. Nor are more recent illustrations 
and sources of information wanting. Mr. Layard and Mr. Bright 
have supplied a great many severe commonplaces against the 
Indian government. That valuable authority, the Standard, 
assures its readers that the real cause of the mutiny is the English 
lust of gold. Le R. H. Caunter (the Caunter) furnishes a curious 
picture of the life of the Calcutta civilian, from which it appears 
that the English have borrowed from the Hindoos their luxury 
and their effeminacy, and pay for this luxury with revenues 
drawn from twenty annexed kingdoms. Lastly, there is the 
opinion of M. Jones, one of the eighteen hundred stockholders 
who (counting among them four hundred women) share the spoils 
of India. M. Jones says most positively that the recent horrors 
in India establish a clear claim on the part of the natives to enjoy 
a representative government. Who, exclaims the author, exult- 
ingly, are the true tigers—the Hindoos or the English? 


Fortified by these and kindred authorities, the writer proceeds 
to show what excellent grounds the peasants had for revolting. 
There are, he says, societies in England for protecting blacks, and 
societies for protecting animals—but as the Hindoo is unfor- 
tunately neither a black nor an animal, there is no society to 
protect him, and he has been handed over to the East India 
Company. The Company has done nothing for his morals, his 
instruction, or his well-being. There are no canals or roads in 
India. Famine decimates the people—constant torture of the 
most brutal kind harasses them. Plunged in misery, they look 
back to the golden time of their happiness, when just and benefi- 
cent princes whose memory is still dear to them, such as Akhbar 
and Aurungzebe, sat on the throne of Delhi. The ryots had, the 
absolutist argues, an unimpeachable ground for revolting, and 
are perfectly warranted in turning against their oppressors. The 
argument is overwhelming, and to meet it we can only urge the 
simple fact that the ryots have not revolted at all, but have done 
all they can to befriend us. 

The stories of the siege and capture of Delhi, which in the 
first hurry of interesting intelligence were admitted into some of 
the daily papers, are quoted in the pamphlet as extracts from 
official documents. he story—on the face of it absurd 
and untrue—about the residents who trusted to the clemency of 
the captors and were disappointed, is given with every attraction 
of large capitals and prominent type. And the writer, workin 
himself into a gentle enthusiasm, first tells us that residents an 
soldiers suffered alike the penalties of revolt, and finally describes 
the inhabitants of Delhi as une population égorgée. He is 
also especially shocked at the scelodion of the victory by 
lis Wilson and his comrades. “ Let us look,” he says, “ at 
General Wilson in the great hall of the palace, yesterday 
occupied by the princes whose bodies are now exposed in 
the city; let us look at him drinking a toast to Queen 
Victoria, and the brave Ghoorkhas receiving the toast with 
enthusiasm.” This reads, he remarks, like a story told b 
M. Thierry, of the sack of a Gallic village by a wandering horde 
of German barbarians. And the worst of it is that the English 
sinned against light. They might have taken example by the 
tender patience and noble honesty of the French in Algiers. 
With regard to Nana Sahib more especially, there is a direct 
parallel in the history of Abd-el-Kader. The English, says 
this author, lash themselves into the most furious indignation 
against that injured hero. The Zimes proposes to cover him 
with grease, shut him up in a cage, and show him in London at a 
shilling a head. The English might learn a lesson from the 
French. They, too, had a bitter enemy who had killed their sol- 
diers, and whose presence would naturally have inspired thoughts 
of vengeance ; but “ he passed through our regiments and was 
respected ; he came to France, and the murders committed by his 
orders were forgotten. France only remembered his courage and 
his indomitable perseverance, she bethought her of his good 
qualities, and did honour to a fallen foe.” We wish the writer 
would take the opinions of Mr, Jones and the Caunter on this 
point as on others. We should like to see how far this graceful 
rhetoric makes an impression. Is this exactly the view of Abd- 
el-Kader’s history that is generally entertained? Surely the 
common story runs that Abd-el-Kader received a solemn pro- 


If, and is accordingly quite able to understand “ the ter- 


mise of safety and liberty from a French general and a French 
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Prince of the Blood, but was nevertheless carried a prisoner to 
France, and was kept there until 1852, when he was released on 
the urgent intercession of a few eminent Englishmen. 

The pamphleteer might also consult his friends on another 
point, and ask them whether he is quite justified in entirely 
omitting all mention of the outrages committed by the Sepoys 
on women and children, of the horrible mutilations, the 
licentious brutalities, the refinements of cruelty of which 
they have been guilty. It is so entirely a part of his case 
to confound the Sepoys with the ryots, that perhaps we 
could hardly ask him to draw a distinction between them, be- 
cause he would then have to burn his pamphlet. He says that 
a nation whom we have ill-treated has risen up against us in a fair 
fight. The fact is, that our own agents and instruments, whom we 
have petted and coaxed, and used a great deal too well, have 
seized a moment when we were off our guard to murder our men 
and commit the last insults of lust and cowardice against our 
women. If he must go to Naples fora parallel, let him draw 
a more exact one. Let us suppose that the Swiss guards of 
Bomba took the occasion of a royal dinner-party to kill all the 
male guests and treat the women as Nana Sahib has treated 
our women at Cawnpore. Should we at all object to seeing 
the Swiss guard désappointés, c'est-a dire, égorgés? Not in 
the least. Whether, if the people of India rose against us, 
there could be any parallel drawn between them and_ the 
educated Christians who have risen against the King of 
Naples, we cannot say until the event happens. We must, 
for the present, let the facts speak for themselves; and as 
far as the evidence goes, it seems to show that the Hindoos 
do not very keenly regret the days of that singularly mild 
and tolerant prince, Aurungzebe. 


THE MISFORTUNES OF THIEVING. 

SCOTCH preacher, in the exuberance of his charity, is said 

to have prayed for “the puir deil.” We intend to enter a 
plea for the poor thief. In these days of universal philanthropy, 
we must say that the blessings of education are not fairly dealt 
out. It is generally thought that a good deal of high education 
exists among those interesting specimens of the non-productive 
classes, the swell-mob men; and we hear much of talents and 
acquirements thrown away in this profession. Judging from 
the newspaper accounts, those ingenious gentlemen who frequent 
omnibuses, and do business with innocent rusties at public- 
houses, reach, in point of intelligence and worldly knowledge, 
at least the average standard of our chance acquaintances. 
They seem, in the usual run of circumstances, to hold their own. 
The history of the great Gold Dust Robbery, and the life of 
Jim the Penman, have led to a popular impression that in the 
“conveyancing” profession there is embarked as much know- 
ledge, skilled labour, and general practical information, as in 
many other pursuits which the world dignifies as respectable. 
The floating opinion about thieves is that, as a class, they are 
a highly-gifted set of men, who run their wits against society, 
and generally get the best of it. Is it so? The history of the 
robbery of Lady Ellesmere’s jewels leads to the opposite con- 
clusion. After all, it seems that the great plunderer is but “a 
most scurvy monster.” If we are deprived of this illusion, so 
much the better for society. It is something to find that the 
terrors of our streets and houses are, as far as intellect reaches, 
and in all that goes to make common sense, most despicable, 
stupid, and brutally ignorant. 

ut there are abatements to this view ; and these abatements, 
we fear, go far towards engendering a vague and unpleasant 
sense of social uneasiness. Messrs. Attwell, Saint, and Whitty, 
it is perhaps some relief to find, are, in their actual knowledge 
of life, fools beyond all conceivable estimate of folly ; but, on the 
other hand, the existence of such a L ge wane pair as Jackson and 
JSemme quite staggers us. Universal distrust and confusion are 
the result of a steady and unrelieved contemplation of the 
manner of life of a “fence”-keeper. Jackson, it appears, owns 
one shop in Leonard-street, Shoreditch, and another in or near 
Old-street, in the same pleasant region. Doubtless this gentle- 
man has paid scot and lot, and for aught we know may have 
been, or is, a parish officer. He deals in ordinary wares, and 
no doubt is, in his way, of the ordinary type of respectable 
tradesmen. As he keeps two shops, perhaps he is in advance 
socially of his neighbours. But his candles and firewood, 
and colours and oil-cans, are all make-believe—his real stock 
in trade is stolen property. Thieves go and come as a matter 
of course; they have the entrée of his pleasant family circle ; 
no questions are asked, Jackson goes into a new “swag” 
with just as much unconcern as a banker's clerk cashes a cus- 
tomer’s familiar cheque. This is not the accredited aspect of a 
“‘fence.” Ikey Solomons and the marine-store dealer in Oliver 
Twist present a different view. We do not expect to recognise 
in the respectable and decent, if not substantial, shopkeeper one 
of Mr. Jackson’s calling. Nor do the social revelations arising out 
of this curious ease stop here. We common people are initiated 
into the manners of life of great folks. What a world of dig- 
nity now displays itself as we survey the inside of a noble- 
man’s palace; and, as we behold those great liveried giants 
and smart lady’s-maids, we begin, in moralizing strain, to ask of 


master’s goods and chattels. Flunkeydom does not condescend 
to so vulgaraduty. They pack up a portmanteau containing 
15,0007. worth of jewellery, and fling it jauntily on the out. 
side of a cab—not one of the Ellesmere household thinking 
that it belonged to his “department” to see the safe transit of 
this precious wallet through the dangerous defiles of Berkeley. 
square. As far as we can learn, there was no servant sent— 
or at least, no servant went—in charge of the luggage from 
Bridgewater House. And then the cabman. We hear of the 
deadness to external impressions of an Indian Yogi; but what is 
his sublime abstraction when measured with that of the medi- 
tative cabman who, so Mr. Attwell assures us, did not even feel 
that awful jerk when the weighty trunk was hurled from the roof 
of his vehicle with such violence as to fling even a cab-horse on 
his haunches? “All was right, and the cab went on”—the 
“cabman was not tumbled”—is Attwell’s — description of 
the incident ; and, doubtless, the cabman, who, we observe, is 
not forthcoming, found it to be “all right.” About the police, too, 
This robbery occurred in January, 1856—the detectives 
never had the slightest trace of the robbers. It was by the 
merest chance that, late in 1857, they fell upon Jackson's 
“fence,” in Leonard-street, and for quite a different purpose, 
As to the accomplices, Saint and Whitty, they are not to be 
heard of ; and the skill which has tracked the second cabman is 
at fault as regards the much more important personage who con- 
veyed the trunks from Lord Ellesmere’s house, as well as “old 
Sam Britton,” the thieves’ oracle, and the purchasers of the 
diamonds. As it is, the actual romance of the robbery settles 
round Attwell; and, we are sorry to say it, not without a trace 
of a morbid sympathy on the part of the public. Most of us feel 
something like regret that such a first-rate “swag” should have 
fallen into such very queer hands, and that the real heroes should 
have been so egregiously bitten. It is really melancholy to 
hear of the Jew in Bishopsgate-street who bought the diamonds, 
and of that sad waste of capital which consigned “the thing like a 
butterfly” to the water-closet, and those gems of purest ray serene 
which blazed in a lady’s tiara to a field somewhere in White- 
chapel. There is something almost touching in the simple 
ignorance of Attwell and his two friends. They had lived so lon 
in the world of cheats and impostures that their eyes were blind 
‘to the very existence of solid-worth, Rogues themseives, they 
only believed in the reign of universal roguery. Nothing 
could disenchant them from their firm persuasion that there 
was nothing true, and real, in the world. age could but con- 
ceive of diamonds—“ sparks” was the racy phrase—as paste; 
and, experienced only in the presny and wardrobe of the 
Standard Theatre, they thought that very fine dresses and 
coronets, and “things like a half-moon,” were proof positive of 
somebody in the theatrical line. Attwell went beyond the cau- 
tious maxim, “ All is not gold that glitters,” and illogically con- 


verted the proposition into “ Nothing that glitters is true gold.” 
He was a victim to his fatal habit of suspicion and distrust. 
“They get these things up so well now, that one can hardly tell 
the difference.” Although alive to the fact that the “ Countess 
of Ellesmere is a lady almost next to the Queen,” in such pro- 
found depths of scepticism are Messrs. Attwell and Co. as to the 
absolute impossibility of gold and jewels being other than pinch- 
beck and glass, that even this did not suggest the glorious truth ; 
and ten do they do not believe in the honesty even of the Crown 
Imperial in the Tower of London. And so they sell diamond 


too-suspicious robbers get for 15,000/. worth of property is 4ol. 
among them. We almost pity the victims of this stern and prac- 
tical 


We cannot, however, dismiss Mr. Attwell to his retreat at 
Springfield, or Mr. Jackson to his pleasant decenniwm of honest 
ihean, without a guere addressed to the world of letters. We 
want another Captain Grose. Slang, like the French language, 
is in a constant flux, and we lack a new dictionary every twenty 

ears. A good deal of this mysterious tongue may be got at 
& an ordinary acquaintance with the metaphorical functions of 
language, though we must say that thieves’ English, and its cog- 
nate variety, the tongue of the United States, alone display 
the foree and richness of our noble vernacular. Mr. Attwell’s 
narrative is allusive and idiomatic, but, generally speaking, not 
obscure. Its value is that it displays the fact that there are certain 
occurrences and modes of action, exceptional to the common run of 
mankind, but familiar to the thief’s profession, and so common 
among a particular class that, while we, standing on the outside, 
are obliged to be periphrastic in describing them, the great order 
of “ conveyancers”’ have invented significant and concise terms of 
art to describe them in a single pregnant phrase. Thus, to get 
a convenient vehicle and an equally convenient driver for stolen 
property is to “square a cabman;” and we learn that—again 
adopting a geometrical form—to “round upon us” is, by inter- 
pretation, to inform against an accomplice. It used, we 
think, to be to “split.” But, as Horace remarks upon 
the language of poetry, so it is with that of slang— 
cadent que que nunc sunt in honore vocabula, &e. &e. Some 
of the Attwell metaphors are merely poetical forms; for 
example, “sparks” for “‘ diamonds” is intelligible, and one fancies 
that one sees some analogy in the expression “ chump” (as though, 
inutile lignum) for “ fool.” Cheers” for “cabs” is more dilli- 
cult. The question suggests itself whether “ cheers” is not the 


what possible use are they? Certainly not to look after their 


Cockney for “ chairs,” and thus, through the Anglo-Gallic chaise, 


drops and buttons for five shillings, and all that the bold but . 
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we get a synonym at least. But we hazard this as a mere con- 
jecture. ‘Two phrases of Mr. Attwell’s, however, we can only, 


qh sheer despair, refer to the Royal Society of Literature. Sir 


HH. Rawlinson can decipher cuneiform, but can he tell us why 
“ moniker’—the word has a certain Coptic or Egyptian twang— 
means a name painted onatrunk? Or can any extant philologist 
discover any lingual affinity or process of assimilation to justify 
calling a “ portmanteau” a “port St. Peter?” The fon 
“port,” we observe, is common to the two words; but what 
analogy exists between ‘“‘ manteau” and the chief apostle? Can 
Mr. Spooner suggest any connexion with the doctrine of the 
Papal supremacy? May it not be possible for him to arrive at 
the conclusion that here is a proof that all thieves are Papists, 
and that there is some wile allusion in “ port St. Peter” to 
the patron saint of all rogues and vagabonds ? 


LADY MORLEY. 


F if is always somewhat difficult to determine, in the case of 
pe 


rsons who do not arrogate to themselves any prominent 
ition, either on the stage of literature or of public life, how 
far their characters can be legitimately made the subject of 
ublic notice. It seems, however, to have been already decided 
that the death of Lady Morley cannot be treated altogether as a 
private loss. There are very few still surviving whose absence 
would create so great a void in that wide social circle which 
this accomplished lady delighted and adorned. Her influence 
was peculiar, and her position was probably unexampled. Though 
well read in literature, beyond the average of educated women 
in her own society, she belonged in no sense to the class 
of literary women. The few fugitive pieces which found their 
way from her pen to the press were never intended for publi- 
cation, and are only the petrifactions of that fun which derived 
half its zest from the genial utterance of the mouth from which it 
flowed. Her literary judgment, as is usual with persons of her 
age, took its stamp and impress from the traditions and fashions 
current in her youth. 'y Morley was neither a writer nor a 
critic. Still less did she owe any of the influence which she 
exercised over the society in which she lived to political sympathies 
or party organization. At no time in her life did she mix in 
political intrigue, nor was her house ever the gathering-place 
of expectant or triumphant partisans. She never embarked 
in that laborious and Leconte career by which, after seasons 
of toil, some women attain to the hated but envied title of a 
“leader of fashion.” Yet, without treading any of these high 
roads to social importance, she wielded an influence so large and 
so wholesome that it deserves to be commemorated with grati- 
tude and respect. The power of a clever woman, whether for 
good or evil, is probably greater upon the men with whom she 
comes in contact than all the books they ever read, or all the 
speeches they ever hear. The social arts are of all others the 
most difficult to acquire, and certainly not the least refining to 
those who are capable of their discipline. They have the grace, 
even beyond their imitative sisters— 


To mend the manners and improve the heart. 


And it was eminently by her social qualities that Lady Morley 
became what she was—not only the charm, but the unconscious 
instructress of those with whom she associated. By social qualities 
it will be easily understood we do not mean those accomplishments 
of story-telling, joke-retailing, and scandal-mongering, which make 
the stock-in-trade of the professional “ diner-out.”” The qualities 
of which we speak require for their perfection three ¢s- 
sentials, precious in their separate excellence, but most 
rare in their combination—a cultivated mind, a natural humour, 
and a good heart. Lady Morley was witty, but she was 
the furthest possible removed from being whet is called “a 
wit.” To her ee belonged the character drawn by her 
favourite poet—‘* With wit well natured and with books well 

d.” She might have taught some of our modern satirists 
that in order to be amiable, it is not mapped to be stupid, 
and that a person of real genius may delight a company without 
corruptly appealing to their vanity and self-love through the 
vehicle of Eieutiia. In a word, she loved society, and society 
loved her. She did not addict herself to coteries, for her sym- 
pathies were universal; and she had no need to supply poverty 
of ideas by the small talk of cliques, or to hide conscious in- 
feriority in a packed circle. She went everywhere and was wel- 
come everywhere; for no one failed to feel wiser and happier in 
the company of Lady Morley. It was thus that, by the wit which 
made her benevolence respected, and the benevolence which 
made her wit innocuous, she raised the tone of the society in 
which she mixed, and saved it from two opposite dangers— that 
of being depressed by amiable stupidity or debased by malignant 
cleverness. She possessed in an eminent degree that fine sense 
of the ridiculous which is the sovereign remedy against social 
cant. Those who have watched with admiration and delight 
the bright but harmless flashes of her summer lightning, will 
oe remember with affectionate gratitude how healthy, happy, 
and refined was ever the tone of the conversation in which Lady 
Morley took the lead. Such influences as these may be confined 
to a limited circle, but their effects are not slight or transient 
to those who come within their sphere. The peal of her joyous 
laugh is hushed; but the memory of her quick wit, her playful 


fancy, and her kindly soul yet remains. She will not be alto- 
gether lost to the society which mourns her if it has the grace to 
—— and profit by the lesson of her bright and benevolent 
example. 


MR. J. G. PHILLIMORE. 


E have received a letter from Mr. J. G. Phillimore with 
reference to an allusion contained in our article of last 
week on Haileybury College to an application made by him for a 
Professorship in that institution. In justice to Mr. Phillimore we 
publish his statement of the circumstances :— 


“The fact is this. Under an erroneous impression as to the 
duties and emoluments of the office, I sent a strictly formal in- 
timation to the Directors that I would accept it. In a very few 
hours afterwards, I ascertained that in point of value it was 
below, and that from its duties it was incompatible with, one 
which I then held, and continue to hold, to which I was ap- 
pointed by the four Inns of Court. I then withdrew my appli- 
cation, the success of which I had taken no single step of any 
kind whatever to promote. Even had I been a ey in 
my wishes, I think I may appeal to all who have observed m. 
conduct, friends or foes, to say whether it is probable that 
should have been governed, on a question of such unspeakable 
importance, by the sordid, ungenerous, and miserable motive 
ascribed to me; but, as the facts stand, what shadow of ground 
is there for such an imputation ?” 


REVIEWS. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS AND CHRISTMAS. BOXES, 


T was the fashion, in the so-called Augustan age of English 
literature, to convey the occasional satire of the times in the 
shape of some Citizen of the World, or Chinese Philosopher, 
wildly ndering and moralizing over the follies or vices of Eng- 
land. No longer favoured with the imaginary travels of a Persian 
gentleman in search of politeness rom civilization, perhaps we 
have lost something in not realizing that outside aspect towards 
extant men and manners which, somehow or other, Goldsmith 
and the British Essayists in general managed to maintain. It is 
something to see ourselves as others see us. Now, judging from 
the popular literature, what a very jolly thing the British Christ- 
mas must be! ‘Travellers tell us of the universal frenzy which 
seizes a sacred Hindoo city at the holidays of Kali or the 
Monkey God; and schoolboys have always thought the Satur- 
nalia the pleasantest reminiscence of Lempriére. But take the 
illustrated newspapers and the advertisements of the season, 
and what a magnificent ideal of the British Christmas presents 
itself! All England seems to run riot in a plethora both of 
wealth and of benevolence, which is perfectly beautiful to read 
about. One universal flood of generosity, kindliness, and 
liberality rushes through the land. The only interference with 
the pleasant moments dedicated to bestowing Christmas gifts and 
boxes is the necessity of husbanding some spare time for receiving 
them. And then the joviality of the whole thing—at least, 
according to “the Christmas numbers,” dedicated to the hos- 
italities of the season. What feasting and gambolling—what 
and-shaking, and kissing under the mistletoe! What kindliness 
in all the frosty-faced grandpapas—what a swell of matronly 
beneficence in all the mammas—what a genial mixture of pro- 
priety and pertness in the misses! as there ever such a 
Christmas, except in the “double numbers?” Would our old 
friend the Chinese Philosopher recognise the ideal, as they say, 
in the actual? Are we, after all, such a church-going, roast-beef- 
and-plum-pudding-eating, hand-shaking, and jolly-companions- 
every-one people as we think we are every 25th of December ? 
Is it really merry England still? 

Perhaps, after all, the contrast between the promise and 
performance is as great as it was in the old times, but not 
greater. We suspect that the Christmas of fact and the Christ- 
mas of books and traditions were always two. At any rate, the 
very rollicking type of Christmas is not the prevalent one. 
More majorum, we enjoy ourselves moult tristement. There is 
an air of solidity, not to say of dulness, even in our fun. Our 
comedy is of the heavy order. Perhaps it has always been so, 
but now it takes a curious turn. It is necessary, a8 ours is a 
practical age—or as it is the slang of the day to atfect to be very 
practical—to combine the useful with the ornamental. And so 
it comes to pass that our Christmas-boxes have become Christmas 
books, and our Christmas books must reflect what, when we talk 
fine, we call the characteristics of the age. The most noticeable 
mark of Christmas is the universal exchange of books. Our 
Leipzig fair in London is the announcement of the Christmas 
books; and being—or thinking that we are—a very good people, 
the run is upon good books. We do not send oysters and cod- 
fish out of town, and we seldom get any turkeys and chines into 
town. Evrcudent alii—let France celebrate its Christmas and its 
Jour de l An by sumptuous outlay in bronzes and jewels, and 


the familiar articles de Paris, even down to its bonbons and 
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chocolate. Be it ours, as befits the solidity and strength of 
the manly English character, to spend our money in a way which 
shall do us credit. Let our holiday garments be like Mrs. 
Primrose’s wedding-gown, lasting as well as good-looking. So let 
us go decently to Paternoster-row. 


And certainly books afford a fine opportunity for the displa 
of this practical character on which we plume ourselves. To 
give a book looks so lofty and dignified; and when we give, we 

ke to realize the fact both that we are giving and that we are 
doing good. When we give a Christmas book, we can make a 
neat little speech, and improve the occasion. This is one element 
in the popularity of Christmas books. We should say that those 
advertisers who address the baser part of man, and suggest 
their genuine hampers of brandy and gin as Christmas gifts, 
must be looked down upon with a very lofty feeling by the model 
Paterfamilias of Christmas. The severer taste of the enterprising 
numismatist, who suggests a “ cabinet of coins as an appropriate 
Christmas present”—the spirit of the age, which, in the way of 
a Christmas diversion, has superseded Clowns and ‘‘ Hot Codlins” 
by an improving visit to Wilde’s Great Globe, and banished magic 
lanterns by stereoscopic slides, conveying geographical and ma- 
thematical lessons in the most pleasingly useful shapes—these 
are the things which show Christmas as it is. To be sure, in 
our heart of hearts, both we and the children know that, if it 
is all very good, it is all terribly dull. And if conscience were 
to be consulted, we are not certain that bracelets for the girls, 
er foot-balls and cricket-bats for the boys, would not displace 
books in the estimate of the recipients of all our Christmas 
literature. However, Christmas books are the thing ; and they 
are a staple manufactory. They have special characteristics too. 
We have outgrown the Keepsakes and Forget-Me-Nots, which 
were assuredly most outrageous rubbish. But then they had 
a character—a small one, but still a character. The scarlet silk, 
and the steel engravings, and the honourable contributions were 
original. It is curious that our Christmas books now are never 
original. It is deemed safer to reprint an old classic than to 
venture on an independent work. And there is wisdom in 
this. It requires more self-reliance than uncles and aunts usual] 
possess to stamp with their respectable authority a new work. If 
Paradise Lost were to be published for the first time as a Christ- 
mas book, nobody would venture on purchasing it. An Illus- 
trated edition of the Hundredth Psalm, metrical version, would 
be a safer and more profitable investment. 

The specialty, then, of Christmas books is that they are safe 
books, and, to be safe, they must be old. They are almost uni- 
versally reprints and “selections from favourite authors.” There 
is a good deal of luxury, and something of pomp and vanity in 
their outward and visible form, but not more than is carried off 
by their unquestionable —y- The publishers of Christmas 
books aim very reasonably at a domestic circulation. The Vicar 
of Wakefield, with Mulready’s famous illustrations (Longman 
and Co.), was a very pattern of its class. It was a work to 
have rather than to read, because everybody has read the Vicar 
of Wakefield ; but it was the safest of all safe books to invest in. 
And its sale has been proportionate to the sound judgment 
and tact which first a it. The greatest innovation of 
the year is an illustrated edition of Burns (Bell and Daldy) ; but 
then all the naughty songs, and not a little of the fun, are 
excluded ; and what we lose in wit we get in woodcuts, which 
are most wholesome, if not so savoury. As a specimen of the 
opposite class of * gift-books,” we have the fifty-third edition of 
the Christian Year (J. H. Parker), sumptuously “rubricated and 
illuminated in gold and colours, from medieval manuscripts,” 
as befits the most popular book which the Oxfurd school has 
originated, or rather which helped to originate the Oxford school. 
Tf, and not unreasonably, the publishers ‘‘ suppose that in the de- 
mand for illustrated works a selection from the Poems of Thomas 
Moore would be wer: pel they have taken care to make the 
selection with a careful but not quite complete avoidance of odes 
to Nea, and an entire reticence as to the “ Fudge Family,” the 
“Post Bag,” and the political squibs in the Chronicle, which are 
undeniably Moore’s best works. The same publishers (Messrs. 
Longmans), aiming at all tastes, have issued, asa Christmas book, 
a second and improved edition of Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the 
Madonna, which, both as to substance and illustrations (claiming, 
as it does, originality), far exceeds in importance and beauty, 
and as a real contribution to art, the lean and scratchy wood- 
euts of Mr. Birket Foster and his school of landscape drafts- 
men, to whom the illustrated books must have been a fortune. 
For those who more ostentatiously invest in edification, we 
find such solemn mélanges as Sabbath Bells chimed by the 
Poets (Bell and Daldy). Judging from the title—which is a 
falsification of George Herbert’s Sundays, “Think, when the 
bells do chime, ’tis angels’ music”—we suppose it to be a volume 
of poetical miscellanies from all sorts of authors, of all sorts of 
tastes and ages, on oe om subjects. As poetry is thought to 
be popular, most of the Christmas books are in the poetical line. 
One of the most successful of these collections was last year’s 
publication, Mr. Willmott’s Poets of the Nineteenth Century 
(Routledge) ; and of a similar character, addressing rustic buyers, 
is a volume fantastically entitled Rhymes and Roundelays in 
Praise of a Country Life (Routledge), and another, the Home 
Affections by the Poets (Routledge), edited by Charles Mackay 
—which, translated into the vernacular, means a collection of 
short poems of modern writers, on sentimental subjects, chiefly 


relating to love. When we were boys, there was a Little 
Warbler, that is to say, a song-book divided into several parts— 
sporting songs, comic songs, amatory songs, sentimental son 
The Home Affections is a glorified sentimental song-boo 
resplendent in crimson and gold, of the strictest propriety, and 
“profusely illustrated” by the Brothers Dalziel. Wordsworth’s 
Pastoral Poems (Sampson Low), consist of eight or nine of 
his smaller pieces in a very thin volume. This is a collection biddi 
for slenderer purses than the guinea books, and is likely coon 
to be popular. The Prince of Peace, or, Lays of Bethlehem 
(Seeley and Jackson), though emanating from a publisher of the 
Record School, is a collection of religious poems, suggested by 
the great cluster of Christmas festivals, which has been selected 
in no narrow or sectarian spirit, as the names of Giles Fletcher, 
Wither, Vaughan, even the poor Jesuit poet Southwell, 
Milman, and Keble sufficiently witness. Similar in character, 
but better in execution, is the ‘ Gift-Book” of the other 
* strictly Evangelical” publisher, Nisbet. The title is Lays of 
the Holy Land, a miscellaneous collection of verses selected 
without any sectarian bias; but the illustrations— some by 
Millais, and some photographs from the scenery of Palestine 
—ure not only above the average, but (not excepting Mr. Bart- 
lett’s Walks about Jerusalem) form one of the best Hand-books 
of the country we possess. We are disposed to place this volume 
in the front rank of Christmas books. 


One or two are speculations especially intended for the American 
market. Bryant's Poems (Sampson Low), we believe, is published 
with a view to a Transatlantic circulation only ; and the Poetical 
Works of Edgar Poe (Sampson Low), among the most sumptuous 
which the season has produced, makes amends for a rivulet 
of type by a whole grove of illustrations of almost tropical 
luxuriance. The Fubles of sop translated into Human 
Nature (Kent) is addressed to the lovers of satire or 
cynicism. It is by a young artist who has acquired the knack 
of caricaturing animals by investing them with certain human 
attributes and vices, and who published a funny little collection 
of ‘ Shadows” last year. His pencil rather recalls—and it is no 
slight praise—what the pen did in the famous Reynard the Foz ; 
but he falls into the error of using up very old jokes, such as 
those on the alleged cupboard love of “ Policeman X 25.” 
Longfellow’s poems are the bank from which the publishers of 
illustrated works draw most copiously. Everybody knows Long- 
fellow. His is precisely the poetical genius—level, pretty, 
easily remembered, graceful, not overtasking the memory or 
the intelligence—which is sure to be “ welcomed in the domestic 
circle.” Consequently, we have his ‘“ Poetical Works” (Rout- 
ledge), illustrated by Gilbert, from which, of course, because 
it is really an original and muscular work, the Golden Legend 
is omitted ; and from the same publishers, in single and smaller 
volumes, we have the Voices of the Night and Evangeline. 
Mr. Henry Mayhew aims somewhat higher in his Upper 
Rhine (Routledge), which deserves commendation, if for no 
other reason than because it revives what used to charac- 
terize the Annual—the line-engraving of landscape scenery ; and 
we must not forget that in these old-fashioned Annuals, some of 
Turner's fine works first appeared. Among the religious Gift- 
books, a collection of Mr. Adams’s Sacred Allegories (Rivingtons) 
stands high. It is, if we remember right, in the second year of 
its issue, as is the edition of saree Poems (Moxon), illus- 
trated by Mulready, Maclise, and Millais, which has been already 
noticed in these pages. Veterans such as Fanny Kemble, appear 
with the Christmas Tree (John W. Parker and Son), and 
other German tales; and it is a curious illustration of the 
growth of opinion, that Keats’s Poems (Moxon), takes its 
place in the same accredited class as eattie’s Minstrel 
(Routledge), which, time out of mind, has rewarded good school- 
boys at suburban academies. Apparently belonging to the 
Sandford and Merton class, we may specify Ungava, a Tale of 
the Esquimaux, and the Coral Island, a Tale of the Pacific— 
both by Mr. Ballantyne, and both issued by the same publisher 
(Nelson), who also produces a very readable little book, Cuts 
and Dogs. Whether, under the same category, are to be 
ranked Happy Sundays for the Young and Good, dedicated by 
permission, to the Rev. R. Bickersteth (Dean), and Pleasant 
Sundays, of which the publisher assures us that “ it will be, in- 
deed, a pleasure to those parents who delight in seeing a group 
of happy children gleaning lessons of piety and wisdom, love 
kindness,” we are not aware. We have not seen this pair of 
delightful works, nor are we prepared to recommend them—we 
only cite them as proofs of the popular taste. 

There is not a view, artistic or sectarian, literary or religious 
—there is not a bias, social or domestic—which cannot in this 
cloud of Christmas books find something for its taste. And, on 
the whole, the class is a legitimate one. Its literary charac- 
teristic is its decorousness and propriety, and the general attempt 
at something practical and useful—an attempt which, if it often 
enough fails, is at least creditable. Anyhow, these books as a 
series are extremely well got up in their mechanical department. 
Thick creamy paper, exquisite typography, great —T dis- 
es in gettmg the woodcuts to a varied tint, which in the 


ands of a skilful printer makes the difference of chiaro-obscuro 
even in working a woodcut—and the employment of good artists, 
who would do better, however, if they had the courage to take 
fewer commissions —these merits are to be found in all our 
higher Christmas books. They employ a vast capital, and im- 
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prove, if not art, at least certain processes which art may well 
adopt. They scatter sound, if not always very useful, literature 
among the people ; and though not without fopperies and weak- 
nesses, they are a social gain, as an advance upon the old style 
of Christmas-boxes. 


BALZAC# 


URING the last thirty years, novels have played a most 
characteristically pupertant part in French literature. 
They have, indeed, acquired a sort of special character, which is 
as much associated with the words “ French novel” as various 
ualities of a very different kind are associated with such expres- 
sions as “Scotch metaphysics” or “Germantheology.” To thislarge 
and somewhat questionable class of productions, Balzac was, we 
believe, the most prolific, as he was assuredly the most remark- 
able contributor. Between 1827 and 1848, he wrote, as Madame 
Surville tells us, 97 tales of various lengths, filling no less than 
10,816 pages of the small one-frane volumes in which they have 
been lately republished at Paris, and which contain about as 
much matter as those of Mr. Murray’s Travellers’ Library. We 
should on every account be glad to know something of the life 
of such a man; and though it is not yet satisfactorily written, 
we are occasionally favoured with instalments of the materials 
from which it will, we may hope, be ultimately produced. One 
of these, by M. Léon Gozlan, called Balzac en Pantoufles, we 
referred to about a year ago. We have now before us a pro- 
duction of somewhat the same size by the great novelist’s 
surviving sister, Madame Surville. It is less amusing than 
M. Gozlan’s book, but it throws, we think, more light on Bal- 
zac’s character. He was the son of an army contractor at Tours 
—a person of a most original disposition—and of a lady who, 
though deeply attached to her son, showed her fondness by 
introducing a somewhat unusual degree of severity into all their 
relations. It is greatly to Balzac’s honour that he seems through 
life to have felt that high degree of affection for his relations 
nerally, and especially for his parents, which eminently 
longs to the French national character. There was nothing 
very remarkable about his youth. He studied law from 
eighteen to twenty-one, at which age, greatly to his parents’ 
disgust, he refused a very advantageous offer of a partner- 
ship with a xofaire, and declared his wish to become a 
littérateur by profession. His father, with a very natural 
reluctance, allowed him two years to fuire ses preuves de 
talent ; and his mother, who thought that wn peu de misére would 
perhaps cure him of his fancy, lodged him in a scantily-furnished 
ret, with an allowance on which he could just manage to live. 
ere he set to work of malice prepense to become an author, and 
with infinite labour, composed a tragedy, called Cromwell, which 
all his friends agreed in damning. He was accordingly recalled 
to his father’s house, and lived there in an uncomfortable and 
anomalous position during the next six or seven years. Durin 
this time he wrote a number of tales which he never avowed, 
and to which, in obedience to his express wishes, his sister 
only alludes without naming them. At about the age of 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine, he turned from literature to specu- 
lation, and entered into several undertakings connected with 
inting, the capital being supplied by his parents. They appear, 
to have been not very successful, and he extricnted 
self from the business with the loss of all his money, a large debt 
—most of which was owing to his mother—and a considerable 
amount of experience in pecuniary matters. It is a most sig- 
nificant fact, that the first of his successful novels, Les Chouans, 
was written under the pressure of these difficulties. In this 
we have an additional proof of the most important truth that 
ean be impressed on authors—namely, that even a man of 
nius can write nothing worth reading which has any re- 
tion to human affairs, unless he is in some way or other really 
connected with the serious every-day business of life. If Balzac 
had accepted the offer made to him in early life, he would have 
seen a vast deal of the world whilst still young enough to appre- 
ciate and to describe it, and might have written his novels after- 
wards at his ease, without oe constantly under the obligation 
—as for many years he was—of throwing off three or four novels 
a year, in order to place himself in a position either to take up his 
acceptances or to get them renewed. In this, as in most of the 
affairs of his life, he showed the weakness which ran through the 
whole of his character. He was, as Madame Surville says in so 
many words, excessively vain, and he showed it by the extra- 
inary appetite for fame with which he was always devoured. 
Etre célébre et étre aimé, he wrote in very early life, were the 
only two things he cared for. 
We do not pretend to have read the whole of his novels, but 
@ specimens with which we are acquainted leave upon our 
minds no doubt that, in the school to which he belonged, 
Balzac was, in some respects, by far the greatest master that 
France has produced. e principal heads under which novels 
may be classified are comedies and romances. By comedies, 
we mean books which aim at painting life as it is, and by 
romances, those which depend for their interest upon the in- 
cidents which they describe, and in which the characters intro- 
duced are subordinate to the events and scenery. Mr. Thackeray’s 


* Balzac: sa Vie et ses CBuvres, @aprés sa Correspondance. Par 
Madame L. Surville (née de Balzac). Paris. 1857. 


writings, for example, would all fall into the first class, whilst we . 


should place Fenimore Cooper's in the second. Here and there a 
man of extraordinary power combines both kinds of excellence, 
and of this rare combination Defoe and Scott are the most re- 
markable instances in our own country, and Balzac and Charles 
de Bernard in modern France. In the two great English writers 
whom we have named, the romantic element was the strongest. 
Robinson Crusoe is admirable as a character, but the name 
recalls the island rather than the man; and in Waverley, the 
march of events, and the strange society into which we are intro- 
duced, throw mto the shade im some degree the wonderful skill 
employed in drawing the Baron and Fergus McIvor. In the 
French writers, on the other hand, the comic element prevails, 
though the romantic element, especially in Balzac, is occa- 
sionally most powerfully developed, and there can hardly be 
a more interesting study of its kind than the effect produced 
by the union of the two. In Balzac’s principal works, as our 
readers are doubtless aware, the stories and personages are 
all more or less connected ; and his own theory about them was 
that they presented a vast and accurate picture of contem- 
porary French life. Their merits are no doubt to be judged 
of by the degree in which they approach this ideal. It would 
of course be presumptuous for a foreigner to pronounce upon 
the accuracy of the picture; but the most ordinary observer 
may aflirm some things respecting it with no fear of being mis- 
taken. It has, we think, greater merits, in some respects, 
than almost any other prose fiction whatever. Looking — 
at the extent and variety of the scenes and characters whi 
it represents, we know of no series of works which can be com- 
pared to it. It contains portraits from every rank and from 
almost all the more important classes of French society, in Paris 
or the provinces. The power with which some of the characters 
are described is extraordinary, and the more so because their pe- 
euliarities are displayed without any of that minute dissection of 
motives which is so fashionable in this country, and yet without 
the melodramatic starts and fantastic tricks of expression which 
some of our most popular writers employ to cheat their readers 
into the impression that the animated puppets which crowd their 
canvas have real life and individuality. Nothing can be better 
worth attention in this way than the personages introduced into 
the Scénes de la Vie Célibataire. The coarse cunning, reckless 
selfishness, and craft of Philippe Bridau; and the gay, careless 
honesty and somewhat improvident generosity and sensibility of 
his brother, the artist, are characters which even a foreigner can 
perceive to be exquisitely French and exquisitely true to nature ; 
whilst the stolid stagnancy of the bourgeois society of Limoges, and 
the moody inactivity of the retired officers of the Grande Armée 
—bold, quick-tempered, and punctilious, but most characteris- 
tically incapable of extricating themselves from the vegetative 
life upon which the return of the Bourbons has thrown them back 
—fill up the outward and visible framework of French society 
with personages so curiously natural and appropriate that it is 
impossible not to believe in their trath. 

he variety and life of Balzac’s characters do not, we 
think, constitute their principal claim to attention. This 
is to be found in the impression which they produce—and 
which other facts abundantly confirm—of the extraordinary good 
faith with which they are drawn. M. Gozlan tells us, and 
Madame Surville confirms his statement, that Balzac conceived 
his various personages so vividly that they were to him exactly 
like real living men and women. He used to talk about them, 
and arrange the incidents of their careers, with precisely the same 
seriousness and fervour as he would have shown if he had been 
discussing the plans of real people. “‘ Savez-vous,” said he one 
day to his sister, ‘‘ qui Felix de Vandenesse épouse? Une demoi- 
selle de Grandville. C’est un excellent mariage qu’il fait 1a, les 
Grandville sont riches malgré ce que Mademoiselle de Belle- 
feuille a coaté & cette famille.” One of the characters in Ursule 
Mirouet, a certain Captain de Jordy, excited the curiosity of 
Balzac’s friends. M. de Jordy is represented as living at Nemours, 
weighed down by some secret grief, and Madame Surville was 
anxious to know the cause of it. ‘I did not know M. de Jordy 
before he came to Nemours,” was her brother’s answer. Another 
proof of the strange vitality with which he endowed his cha- 
racters was his practice of naming them, not out of his own 
head, but after any names over a shop which seemed to him to 
suit them @ priort. ‘“ Matifat! Cardot! quels delicieux noms 
me disait-il. J’ai trouvé Matifat rue de la Perle au Marais. 
Je vois déji mon Matifat! 11 aura une face pilotte de chat, 
un petit embonpoint, car Matifat n’aura rien de grandiose 
comme tu peux le croire.” It is impossible not to see the 
same strange sort of sympathy between the name and the descrip- 
tion which Sydne Smith, with general applause and consent, 
affirmed to exist between a bishop of the Church of England 
and the name of Simon. 

This — faith and profound sense of reality shows itself 
also in the way in which Balzac treats serious subjects, He 
believed so fully in all that he wrote, that he threw his 
and interest as he can possi ve employed in negotiatin 
his bills. _He counts up their in franes onl 
centimes. He gives the most minute details of their specula- 
tions ‘and of their views of art or politics, according to the 
positions in life which they fill. We have writers in our own 
country who turn novels into political pamphlets—generally to. 
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the great injury both of the story and of the politics, for they 
almost always fall into the mistake of rai#ing ab extra at the 
management of affairs which they do not’ understand. Balzac 
was by no means open to this charge. He was anything but 
a mere destructive in politics. He seems to have studied 
with considerable depth and acuteness, and with a genuine 
wish to understand their working, many of the institutions 
amongst which he found himself placed. How deep his 
knowledge of law, of administration, and of commerce, really 
went, an Englishman can only conjecture, but it is quite 
clear that he was at any rate free from that vulgar and presump- 
tuous contempt for common opinions upon these subjects which 
so strongly characterizes a certain class of English novelists. 

The key, as we believe, to this and to most of the other pecu- 
liarities of his style, is to be found in the fact that Balzac had a 
far higher conception of the objects and nature of his art than is 
usual in this country. He felt that novels were something more 
than mere toys, to be kept down to the level of the most childish 
minds and the most babyish ignorance of life. He was well 
aware that they are works of art, to be constructed according 
to rules of their own, and to be valued for their inherent per- 
fection, and not for any collateral purpose to which they might 
be made subservient; and this feeling naturally led him to deal 
far more fairly with the institutions under which he lived, and 
to study them in a much more generous und honest spirit than 
it is possible for any man to evince who devotes hundreds of 
pages to attacks on a misconceived and possibly non-existent 
abuse. He had an artist’s aversion to the caricature and extra- 
vagance which are so conspicuous in many of our own novelists 
when they write upon the real business of life. 

It must be admitted that the same temper of mind lies at 
the root of the most serious faults with which he is justly charge- 
able: Balzac has been repeatedly denounced as an immoral 
writer; and there can be no doubt that in some degree the 
charge is well founded, though, as we think, in a degree ver 
much lower than that in which it is usually put forward. 
As we have already observed, he is especially remarkable for 
combining excellence in the comic and in the romantic depart- 
ments of fiction—using the word ‘comic’ as denoting all that 
relates to the observation of every-day human life, not only, or 
yonsipelly in its ludicrous, but also in its gloomy and appalling 
aspects. So long as he is merely an observer and faithful depicter 
of what passes around him, we think that he is entitled to the full 
weight of the defence which, as his sister tells us, he made when 
charged with immorality. ‘‘J’ecris pour les hommes, non pour 
les jeunes filles.” A novel in England is in some respects like a 
sermon. It is addressed to an audience so very large and so very 
mixed, that a large proportion of the most important social and 
moral subjects must of necessity be tabooed. No London elergy- 
man could preach to an ordinary congregation a sermon on the 
Seventh Commandment; yet no one can doubt that if the proper 
hearers could be collected separately—and the materials would not 
be wanting—one of the most impressive and most important dis- 
courses which human lips could deliver might be founded on it. 
If, Mr. Thackeray writes a novel, he is forced by the prevailing 
tone of writing, and especially by the, fact that he will have 
many female readers, to leave untouched one large province of 
life; but in France the temper of the, people is different, and we 
cannot blame-a novelist for availing himself of the opportunity 
of showing how \hideous vice is... But it is not merely as an 
observer that Balzac depicts vice. It furnishes most of the 
machinery to which, the romantic parts. of his. noyels owe their 
interest. In this way he constantly creates monsters, and 
needlessly. dwells, upon disgusting subjects for the sake of 
producing a. dramatic effect, and sometimes, we fear, to 
gratify the pruriency of his,readers,, Nothing can excuse 
the author of such a story as La Fille auw Yeux d'Or. 
is, altogether. corrupt, abominable, aud loathsome, nor can a 
single word, be said in: defence of it, It is not less true that 
the, creation of such characters,as. Rastignac, De Marsay, 
and Delphine de Nucivgea was.a very grave, ollence against 
morals., ‘hey are base, wicked, and. hateful toa degree which 
no words can. describe, whilst: we also feel that they are not, 
and cannot have been, true,to mature... Utter baseness and 
great ‘intelectual, power, do not go together, in real. life, and 
should not, be allied in, novels.. These characters are not gathered 
from. general observation—-they are, at most the imitation of 
hideous exceptions,, The same, observation applies. in some de- 
gree to the accumulation of horror upon horror which marks 
some, of his remarkable stories. .. Wickedness is. not, s0 
dramatic as, Balzac would have, us believe; and needlessly to 
invest, it with, such a shape; isin effect. to give it a sort of 
sombre magnificence. to which it is not.entitled, 

Whilst we admit that in the particulars whieh we have speci- 
Balzac’s writings ar¢ immoral, we maintain that these are by 
no means their commonest or most prominent features. Many 
of Lis books—and many of those which treat of vice—appear to 
us to be moral reading for those to whom they were pe: sel 
The Scénes de la Vie Uélibataire, La: Cousine Bette, Le Cousin 
Pons, axe not very fit reading for boys er women (though we 
ought to, remember that the adyentures of Clarissa Harlowe 
were prescribed to our grandmothers from the pulpit), but a man 
must be corrupt indeed before they could injure him. Many of 
the characters are no doubt as wicked as men and women can 
well be in this world, but we do not remember to have seen any- 
where more impressive illustrations of the hideousness of vice. 


We may conclude our observations on Balzac by pointing out 
one circumstance about him which has not been properly under. 
stood. We mean his relation to religion. In some parts of his 
books, expressions and speculations may be found apparently so 
subversive of all definite religious belie? that Protestant seulons 
might be inclined to look upon the great respect and apparent 
affection with which he always refers to Catholicism and to the 

riesthood as merely hypocritical. We cannot join in that opinion. 

e seems to us to illustrate very strongly a state of mind by no 
means uncommon amongst highly educated members of that 
church. He looks upon reason and faith as fundamentally dis. 
tinct, and radically opposed to each other; so that a man may 
see his way, intellectually speaking, to opinions quite irrecon- 
cileable with any form of Christianity, and yet may have such a 
distrust of his own reason, and such a reliance upon the great 
external system before his eyes, that he may be a devout Catholic. 
Dr. Minoret, for example, in the mir | of Ursule Mirouet, 
passes at once from materialistic atheism to Catholicism. It 
does not occur to him to argue the details. This principle is 
one of wide application, and very necessary to any right under- 
standing of French literature. 


MR. TUPPER ON HORSEBACK.* 


Wwe must say that, on the whole, we are disappointed with 

Mr. Tupper’s new book, and we are sure the feeling will 
be shared by all who have taken any interest in the rise and 
progress of that remarkable writer. e regret that we cannot 
pronounce the Rides and Reveries of Mr. Alsop Smith to be 
worthy of an author who, measured by the ‘‘edition” scale, is 
twice as great as the greatest of his contemporaries—who, calmly 
conscious of his own impenetrability, has placed himself again 
and again beneath the cudgel of the malignant and mischievous 
critic—and, unaided save by his own self-confidence and his ad- 
mirers’ belief in his inspiration, has firmly established himself as 
the greatest master of commonplace-on-stilts that this century or 
perhaps any other has produced. It is not that the work before 
us is devoid of trains of thought and lines of argument such 
as no other thinker or reasoner 1s capable of employing; nor is 
it-unadorned by touches characteristic of the author's fancy, and 
of his alone. It abounds with Tupperian dough, but is deficient 
in yeast—the commonplace is there, but the stilts are gone. In 
fact, the book is dull simply instead of being duli absurdly. 
Mr. Tupper, least of all men, should thus trifle with his repu- 
tation. Dealing as he does in platitude and commonplace, he 
has no scope for the exercise of his originality when he suffers the 
manner to sink to the level of the matter. ‘‘ Pop goes the weasel,” 
as it is usually performed, is a singularly uninteresting piece 
of music; but if the same melody be played—slowly, solemnly, 
and with as many stops out as possible—on the great’ organ at 
York, it cannot fail to be effective. To those who have no ear it 
will be as good as Ilandel or Beethoven, while the sacoueraity 
will tickle those whose musical faculty has been at all developed. 
Mr. Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy was a bold experiment of this 
sort. In that prodigious work, a deep sententious utterance and a 
moral unctuousness of tone gave to bald truisms the importance 
of profound truths ; and the effect was still further increased bya 
cunning device of the author’s, who, with that watchful attention 
to trifles always accompanying true genius, invented a new metre 
expressly for the oecasion—a sort of hexameter which seemed to 
have received an injury in some of its feet, and stumped along in 
a dot-and-go-one fashion that had an indescribable charm for 
many persons. Here, however, Mr. Tupper descends to mere 

rose, and writes like an ordinary—a very ordinary—man. But 
et not his admirers be alarmed, or fancy that, because he is not 
himself in the present instance, he is permanently indisposed. 
Indeed, the very inferiority of the book is a most hopeful symptom 
in his case, for, as he kindly informs us, it is the result of a 
species of moral phlebotomy to which he has thought it right to 
subject himself. ‘ There are flocks of thoughts,” he says, “‘ upon 
my mind about many social matters, whereon I seem to we kd 
to have something special to say; and these ever flocking 
thoughts keep one awake at nights, until they are pinioned in 
manuscript 5 and what's the use of manuscript unless to feed the 
printer?” In faet, Mr. Tupper has tapped himself to relieve an 
overcharged system and give fair play to what he elsewhere calls 
the ‘* peace-needing crystallizations of mind.” Let-us hope that 
the operation will have a beneficial effeet on the sufferer’s com- 
plaint, which, from the specimens he submits for public diagnosis, 
would appear to be milk-and-water on the brain, It is an axiom 
in physiology that the higher the organization the greater the 
liability to injury from trifling eauses.. Thus it is that Mr. 
Tupper's sanitary equilibrium is disturbed by such small matters 
as mud, opium, woman's rights, fashion, addled eggs, and other 
irritants, which secm to operate by perpetually suggesting 
parables to his mind. Jor example, he has an attack of stereo- 
acope, and the following spasm is the consequence :— 

There is a parable in the stereoscope.’ If thine eye ‘be single—that is, if 
thy focus of sight be concentrated as ono; if thine aim be one and uniform— 
not several and wultiform; if thine efforts, be straight, firm, continuous— 
not crooked, weak, and vacillating; then all is light, clearness, and success. 

‘He flushes a woodeock, which starts an allegory, in the follow- 
ing fashion :—W oodcocks make their appearance about Christmas 


* Rides and Reverics of the late Mr. Alsop.Smith. Edited by Peter Query, 
F,S8.A. (Martin F. Tupper). London: Hurst and Blackett. 1857. 
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time with long bills. Tradesmen do the same. Therefore, a wood- 
cock is a parable—Q. E. D. Again, a wandering Italian and a 
pair of puppets bring on a violent ‘‘ No Popery” paroxysm :— 

That acute and needy Neapolitan, I ruminated, is the Pope; the dolls, a 
bedizened female and a gilded prince, make out Church and State; the drum 
js Hudibras’s drum; the machinery of secret strings being Jesuitical. The 
school children, thought I further, constitute this credulous, intelligent age ; 
the perpetual affirmations, universal philanthropy; the donation, our too 
charitable homage in all silly liberalities to intolerant Rome; and the merry 
doll-dance typifies the vain triumph of Antichrist. 


Some children skimming duckweed off the surface of a pond 
remind him of our philanthropists and their futile efforts to purify 
that stagnant pond the world. The stream hard by (‘* The 
Church”), Mr. Tupper thinks, might do some service, but there 
are difficulties—in the one case hydraulic, in the other doc- 
trinal—which he does not quite see his way through. In all these 
reflections something characteristic—some germ of thought, 
instinct with a vitality peculiarly Tupperian—may be perceived. 
For instance, the parable last mentioned would, if strongly mag- 
nified, be found to contain proverbial philosophy in an early stage 
of development, perhaps after this fashion —" Of Ponds.” 

Lo! I have somewhat to say of ponds and of running waters. 
The world is a pond ; it is still; therefore it hath no motion. 
The Church is a running stream; that which runneth is not still. 
Let us turn-on the Church. Give us a righteous turncock. 


Occasionally his thoughts “crystallize” into rhymes; but, prose 
or verse, it is much the same. In fact, taking into consideration 
the innocuousness of the volume, and the painful cireumstances 
under which it was produced, we should have laid it aside uncriti- 
cized, and contented ourselves with hoping for better things, were 
it not for some remarks which exhibit the author in a light quite 
new to us. Like one of his own crystals, Mr. Tupper is many- 
sided. It is unnecessary here to enumerate his achievements in 
various departments of literature. Are they not written, in esse, 
in the title-pages of his books, and, iz posse, in his Book of Title- 
pages? But if, among his numerous characters, there was one 
with which he had especially identified himself, it was that of the 
philosopher. We use the past tense, and with regret, for there 
are passages in the Rides and Reveries which, it is to be feared, 
will tend to shake the public faith in Mr. Tupper’s philosophy. 
There were few finer or more instructive spectacles than this 
writer’s attitude heretofore with respect to adverse criticism. 
When the noisy censors of the press, released from their graver 
duties and lusting for mischief, careered over the common of 
light literature, he alone of all its denizens maintained a dig- 
nified composure under their wanton attacks. Some fluttered or 
fled, discomfited by pop-gun and pellet—others cackled and 
hissed, and showed feeble fight with bill and pinion; but the 
Tupper, pelted, thwacked, or jumped upon, never flinched. 
He cal se undisturbed by stick or stone, or stood serenely 
meditative in spite of pop-gun or pea-shooter ; so that the passing 
humanitarian, who would have interfered, went on his way 
filled with secret admiration at the compensating kindness of 
nature in giving an extra cuticle and a power of endurance 
to those creatures which she endows with qualities likely to 

rovoke persecution. Now, however, whether it is that a raw 
a been established, or that he has waxed fat upon many 
editions, Mr. Tupper kicks unmistakeably. That he should feel 
a little sore at some of the comments on his works that have 
appeared from time.to time is, perhaps, not unnatural, though 
he at least might have been expected to rise superior to all 
human emotions., But that he should lose his temper, and lash 
out viciously, is scarcely becoming in a moralist who has written 
80 finely on adversity, patience, anger, and other kindred subjects. 


Mr. Tupper’s principal charge against the critics—whom he 
calls shirking scamps,” ‘‘ anonymous scoundrels,” muddled 
scribes,” and other naughty and unehristian names, and for whose 
benefit he proposes to alter the law of libel—is that they are 
jealous of his suecess.' ‘This, if it be a joke, is the only humorous 
na be the volume; but if it be seriously meant, it prover that 
Mr. Tupper has altogether mistaken his position. He might just 
as well have’ accused the critics of being jealous of the man in 
the moon, or the kraken, or any other creature existing under 
circumstances perfectly different from theirs. Mr. Tupper’s 
world is not their world; they can never hope to have any voice 
or influence in it, and indeed would be as much out ‘of their 
element there as if up in the moon or down with the kraken. 
Whether there be one Tupper, of many, or none, or one of & 
higher order—a Tuppest, if a superlative of ‘Tupper ean be 'eon- 
eeived—it can make no ible difference to them. All they 
have got’ to do with him is; when he makes his appearance, to 
notify the fact, describe the phenomenon, and record their own 
sensations, just as the gentleman does who every year announces 
in the’ morning papers the apparition of the sea-serpent; and 
Mr. Tupper’s charge is quite as absurd as it would be for the 
distinguished monster just mentioned to write to the Zimes about 
the jealousy and personal hostility of the correspondent who 
describes it as having goggle eyes and wearing barnacles upon its 
head. The world we i alluded to is one of which no trustworth 
map exists. Its boundaries have never been thoroughly settled, 

at nevertheless they are sufliciently definite for all practical pur- 
8. Itis not identical with the religious world, though the two 

ve much that is incommon. It is not a political world, though 
political feeling of a certain sort is prevalent in it. Still less is it 
& gay or a fashionable world, although it has fashions and gaieties 


peculiar to itself. It is a world of strong prejudices and fixed 
opinions—a world that, to the end of time, will hate and fear the 
Pope, have a superstitious belief in Jesuits and their machina- 
tions, and be seriously uncomfortable about the Puseyites. It is 
a world full of subtle distinctions. It will dance a quadrille, but 
will not waltz—it will hear the Ziraviata at a concert, but not 
at a theatre—it will read a tale, but not a novel. But its leadin 
characteristic is a contempt and abhorrence for what it is pleas 

to call the world, meaning thereby all other worlds. And yet, in 
all its doings, there may be observed tokens of a yearning after 
that despised sphere. If the world produces a great novel, it 
comes out with a tale—if the world crowns a poet, it starts a 
laureat forthwith. In fact, virtuous as it is, it has a secret 
craving for cakes and ale; and Mr. Tupper, perceiving this, 
offers it muffins and small beer, and so comes to drive a brisk 
but strictly local trade. With this trade the critics cannot 
possibly interfere. It is out of their jurisdiction; and if they 
notice iin at all, it is simply to hint that, should he desire to 
extend his business and supply the general public, he must 
furnish a less washy and unwholesome article. 

With respect to his success, to which Mr. Tupper points 
triumphantly, as though it settled all disputes about his work, 
we must continue to differ with him until it can be shown that Pro- 
fessor Holloway is at the head of the medical profession, and that 
Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds is the greatest of novelists. It is not, 
however, in the career of either of these gentlemen that we would 
seek an analogy for that of Mr. Tupper. Admitting his simi- 
larity to David on the score of his lyrics, and to Solomon as 
an inditer of proverbs, for a general resemblance we would 
suggest a third distinguished Hebrew—Moses. Like that well- 
known clothier, Mr. Tupper thrives because he makes up and vends 
cheap and showy goods. We do not mean that Mr. Tupper’s wares 
are cheap in the ordinary sense, but cheap as costing the producer 
a small amount of real thought, and demanding still less from the 
purchaser—cheap, as being manufactured out of intellectual 
“shoddy.” Thinking is a pastime not much in vogue among 
his patrons. They prefer to be thought for, rather than 
to think. Hence their pursuit of strong-spoken, popular 
preachers, and their partiality for expounders of prophecy ; and 
when our author Javniahos them with pompous, ready-made 
thoughts of a not too difficult nature, they straightway indue 
themselves therewith, and go their ways fancying themselves 
moral philosophers, as the gent in an eighteen-penny waistcoat 
fancies himself a “ swell.” 

This—in itself only a particular phase of that weak and dishonest 
mania for cheapness which is one of our greatest social evils—is 
the main secret of Mr. Tupper’s suecess. Not but that the 
critics may have helped him a little, as he himself declares, for, 
with Sir Fretful Plagiary—a character which he acts to admira- 
tion—he pronounces their abuse to be the best panegyric. As 
Mr. Tupper is fond of parables we will give him one. On the 
mantelpieces of simple old-fashioned country houses may 
frequently be observed quaint little knick-knacks—egg-boilers 
made of bone in the form of a pagoda, needle-cases of straw, 
mosaic, and similar articles—which visitors are told were the 
work of the poor French prisoners half a century ago. On the 
drawing-room tables of such houses, in nine ‘cases out of ten, 
Tupper is to be found, Which things are a parable. It is true 
the utility of his littke gimeracks may not be great, and prac- 
tically, when people have eggs to boil or needles to store, they 
employ something else. But then how touching it is to contem- 
plate that dear persecuted man at work upon matérials which his 
wicked detractors would despise—the mutton: boneoftrite morality, 
the straw of flimsy sentiment; and how prettily and ingeniously he 
twists and carves them in spite of cruelty oppression! Such 
sympathy is not, we believe, uncommon, and surely they who 
have secured it'for him miglit ‘have’ expeeted something better 
at his hands than hard names, sneers ‘at tlio“ 'three-pair back” 
in which from circumstances they are obliged to live, and allu- 
sions to thbir habits of “ cramming for an‘article.” At the latter 
give we ourselves’ feel not 4 little sore-when we think of the vast 
olios of reconiite lore we have been obliged to read in order to 
fit ourselves for the perusal of ‘the volame before us, and more 
especially of our fruitless search for a more detailed account of a 
remarkable leap made by Quintus Curtits,, which Mr. Tupper 
alludes to at page 82, but which, somehow, is ‘not mentioned in 
any memoir of that elegant historian. On’ this t; hewever, 
we sliall say no more, remembering that thete is'in the same 
volume a parable exposing the folly of regretting unseen 
Which we have no désire to'take to ourselves) it being obvious] 
meant by the author asa piece of wholesome self-castigation. In 
the guisé of a’¢arpenter's gimlet he points out that; though an 
humble tool and doing niuch work’ that does not show outwardly, 
the great edifice, society, could'not be put togéethér without’ him 
and his’ brother fhe bradawl. "The moral is, we presume, that 
society must be bored, and that thus even a Tupper has its uses. 


LIFE) OF BANIM.* 
f Kw’ Life of John Banim is a book which deserves notice on 
account both of its character and of its subject, though we 
are inclined to look upon it as being one of that large majo- 
rity of biographies which might as well have been left unwritten. 
® The Life of John Banim, the Irish Novelist. With Extracts from his 
Correspondence. By Patrick Joseph Murray, London: Lay. 1857. 


Though Mr. Murray claims for his hero the title of “ the Trish 
novelist,” his name is, we imagine, hardly known to most of our 
readers. He and his brother were joint authors of the Zules of 
the O' Hava Family. He wrote a great number of other novels, 
which were not particularly successful, several plays, and a vast 
eer of contributions to various newspapers and magazines. 

he history of his life is a sad one. He was born in 1798, at 
Kilkenny, being the son of a man who kept a shop in that town 
for the sale of sporting implements, and who was besides a small 
farmer. Having a strong iaste for art, he was educated as a 
drawing-master, and made considerable progress in that profession ; 
but when he was about eighteen, he contrived, foolishly enough, 
to fall in love with one of his pupils at a school where he gave 
lessons. She was the natural daughter of a country gentleman, 
who disapproved of the engagement, to his daughter’s great mor- 
tification. Some time afterwards she died of consumption, and 
Banim’s grief wpon the occasion was so overwhelming, and so ex- 
travagantly manifested—for he wandered about the country all 
night, and slept on wet straw in a cowhouse—that his health 

ermanently suffered. Some months later, he fell into 
Pabits of dissipation, and got into debt, which shackled him 
greatly in the pursuit of % profession, and furnished him 
with a motive for taking to periodical literature in order to 
relieve his difficulties, He lived in Dublin in this way for some 
little time, and haying written a poem—the Ce/t’s Paradise—for 
which he got 20/., he afterwards brought out a play at Covent 
Garden, called Damon and Pythias, which met with very con- 
siderable success. About a year after this, in 1822, he married 
the daughter of a Kilkenny farmer, and set off to London to live 
by his pen. He found plenty of employment, and for about ten 
years he coutinued to pour forth without intermission a series of 
tales, plays, magazine and newspaper articles. He published in 
all, during that period, no less than twenty novels and five 
dramas, besides “three times that amount” of miscellaneous 
contributions to periodicals. The sad part of the story is, that 
his constitution never recovered the shock which it sustained on 
the occasion of his first love affair. He was afflicted with a spine 
disease, which caused him the most unremitting and most 
exquisite torture, and, in the year 1832, deprived him altogether 
of the use of his limbs, and reduced him to the deplorable con- 
dition of a paralytic cripple. Whilst suffering under these 
terrible trials, he was generously assisted both by public subscrip- 
tions and by a pension of 130/. from the Government, and thus 
he was enabled to pass the Yast ten years of his life in such com- 
fort as his health would permit him to enjoy in a cottage near 
his native town, built on the scene of one of his novels. He 
died in 1842. 

The impression as to his character which the book 
leaves upon us, is a very favourable one. He was a most 
industrious independent man, constantly working as long 
as his health permitted him, and indeed long after his ail- 
ments had made his avocations sources of most exquisite 
torture. He was, besides this, iutensely affectionate. His love 
for his mother in particular is very touching. She died at an 
advanced age, when her son had long been almost a total wreck, 
yet in writing to his brother on the occasion, he says, “I never 
felt anguish before.” He seems also to have lived upon the 
most affectionate terms with the whole of his family, and espe- 
cially with his surviving brother Michael, who wrote a consider- 
able part of the Zales of the O'Hara Family. We do not 
pretend to be acquainted with his writings, but from the speci- 
mens—and they are neither few nor short—given of his powers 
in his biography, we should be inelined to suppose that in his 
happiest efforts he attained a respectable position amongst 
second-rate novelists, whilst his average performances are not 
so even by his enthusiastic biographer, above a very humble 
evel. 

It is not so much because Banim himself was a remarkable 
man that his biography appears to us instructive, as because it 
affords a most singular illustration of the ideas and feclings of 
a class which was never more numerous or influential than at 
present. Banim was an author by profession—we might 
almost say by trade—for his pen supplied him with his 
means of subsistence, as exclusively as their respective crafts 
supply the wants of the tailor or the shoemaker. If we look 
upon him exclusively in the light of a skilled workman earning 
weekly wages to support his wife and family, his misfortunes 
and his industry unquestionably have the strongest claim 
on our sympathy and respect. A man who, in the prose- 
cution of an honest calling, is disabled by spinal disease, must 
always be entitled to the generous assistance of those who are 
placed in a more fortunate position; but there can be no doubt 
that Banim himself considered that he had other claims on the 
public than those which flow naturally from unmerited misfortune, 
whilst his biographer, throughout the whole of his performance, 
gives us to understand in the plainest way, that he shares in this 
view of his position. We are told that he sacrificed health and 
life in a noble effort to honour his country by his genius, and that 


the occupation which he pursued was in its nature a very high and 
honourable one. When Banim goes to London, Mr. Murray 
observes, “ And so the life of a literary man of our day was 
entered upon. To Banim, as to all others, it was the cold stern 
enchantress, the demon Mistress that wins men’s love, and then 
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“demon Mistress” in real life? The whole thing simply meang 
that Banim took lodgings in Brompton, and wrote in a pa 
called the Literary KRegister—of his contributions to which he 
says, ‘‘ | must write—must stuff the gaping maw of that weekly 
glutton with anything to fill it. Pages! pages! that is the ery, 
Well, too well, I feel convinced that part, often the whole, of 
every packet I shoot off at the office is poor meagre stuff.” We 
can well believe it, for he goes on to say—* If I do not ply and tease 
the brain, as woolcombers tease the wool, the fire should (Mr, 
Banim never overcame his national perplexity about should and 
would) go out, and the spit could not turn.” On this Mr. Murray 
remarks, in undigested Susbrtonn that “the poor brave heart was 
evercome,” “the sword was wearing out the sheath.” It may be 
perfectly true that Banim was overworking himself, and it is 
— lamentable that any man should do so; but there is really 
nothing more dignified in his sufferings than in those of an 
tailor or sempstress who sits up sewing half through the nigh 
We may most sincerely pity their misfortunes, but who would 
eall the goose or the needle a “stern enchantress,” or a “ demon 
Mistress,” and that with a capital M? Is “shooting off 
meagre stuff” at a newspaper office such a divine function 
that a man is justified in “offering in its service health 
and energy, and buoyant youth’s bright blooming hours, as 
smallest duties.” Banim, we are told, aspired to be for Ireland 
what Sir Walter Scott was for Scotland; but he could hardly 
have hit upon a worse plan for fulfilling his intention than that 
of coming to London to live by periodical literature. It is easy 
to see, through the veil of glory which Mr. Murray throws over 
him, that, though honourable and energetic, he was not very 
wise. He had no control over his passions in youth, or he would 
not have fallen into his first unfortunate attachment. He made 
an improvident marriage, and had, in consequence, to “ tease his 
brain” for the production of reams of second or third-rate trivi- 
alities, when he might have been educating himself for something 
higher and better. There is an air of flimsiness in all his per- 
formances. He was at one time, we are informed, a sceptic, and 
he became converted by reading Paley. Most people would have 
reversed the order of events. A man who gives up his belief 
before reading such a very elementary book on the reli,ious side of 
the question, cannot have much real force or depth of understand- 
ing. Nothing can be more characteristic of the whole story than 
the way in which its hero misses the point of Scott’s career. That 
great man knew very well that, according to the old saying, 
literature is a good walking-stick, but a very bad crutch. His 
pewenoney position in the Parliament-house, and as Sheriff- 

epute, was the condition which enabled him to write. To a 
novelist whose books are to be anything more than toys, two 
things are almost indispensable. He ought, in the first place, 
to have an independent position which will enable him to 
take time in what he is about, and to write because he 
has something to say, and not because he is forced by hunger to 
say something; and he ought, in the second place, to have some 
substantial connexion with the practical business of life, in order 
that he may be able to appreciate the laws by which the world 
is governed, and to have a real, and not a merely factitious, 
interest in the results which they produce. Both of these inesti- 
mable advantages Banim gave up when he abandoned his pro- 
fession of a drawing-master, by which, with prudence and self- 
restraint, he might have lived in comfort and not without leisure, 
and gave himself up to the professional cultivation of light 
literature. Like so many others, he was seduced by a sort of 
itch for immediate resulta. In very early life Banim contributed 
to, and he afterwards edited, the Leinster Gazette. ‘He con- 
sidered the employment a very important one, as it was a walk, 
however humble, in the great path of literature. It gave him, 
he thought, a position as a literary character.’ Mr. Murray 
ought to have pointed out how fatal the confusion is between 
the two uses of the word “literary.” If it implies that the 
erson to whom it is applied has a taste for books, or a reso- 
fation to study deeply some branch of art or science, it conveys 
high praise. If it means that it is his only or principal occu- 
pation to write for a livelihood, it proves little about a man, 
what it does prove is not very favourable. Michael Banim, who 
wrote a large part of the novels on which the joint fame of his 
brother and himself rincipally reposes, took to his father’s 
business, like a man of sense, and wrote as leisure or affection for 
his brother prompted him. He is now, as Mr. Murray tells ua, 
postmaster at Kilkenny. Surely this is a better career in every 
point of view than that of his unfortunate brother. 


Mr. Murray’s own style calls for some remark. He has a 
pestilent way of writing, which may be described as a fatty 
degeneration of Mr. (or, as he calls him, “ Thomas,” without the 
a Carlyle. Its peculiar characteristic is pomposity trying to 
be humorous and pathetic. Banim’s boyhood, his schools, 
his lodgings, his house, and every paltry incident connected 
with him, are dilated on in a very absurd manner, and the 
book is decorated with a variety of purple patches of Mr. 
Murray’s own, which are, at times, exquisitely ludicrous. It 
begins with a sketch of a set of literary men, whom ‘“ We 
see” coming up toLondon; “Johnson rises first—the great 
heaving figure is before us.” Then comes “ Goldsmith 
Goldsmith! his has been a wild, wandering life.” “Then Tom 
Moore goes to London—bright-souled Tom.” Then “Gerald 
Griffin goes to London—a boy fresh from the blooming fields of 
his native place;” and all this propos of Banim’s taking 
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ings at Brompton. When will the biographers of literary 
—, learn ye their tidings like men of this world? 
Why is it necessary when you mean that a man is affectionate, to 
speak of his “ great, deep heart ;” or, if you have to describe how 
a child was fond of his mother, to call him “a young, warm soul?” 
Why has the Dr. Johnson of our youth become “great, old 
Samuel Johnson?” And why, when we are told that Michael 
Banim married Joannah Carroll, is the fact to be saddled with 
the further information—conveyed through the medium of a 
quotation lugged in by the head and shoulders—that Mr. Murray 
has read Walton’s Angler? Independently of these blemishes 
of style—blemishes which show a rather unhealthy state of 
feeling—the book is not very well done. There was not much 
to tell, and Mr. Murray seems to have felt conscious of it, and 
to have determined, at any price, to give his readers the three 
hundred pages which were due to them. Fifty would have 
exhausted the subject. 


GEOLOGY OF IRELAND.* 


HE object of Mr. Holdsworth, the author of this work, is to 
attract the attention of capitalists and speculators to the 
undeveloped resources of Ireland. With this view he gives a 
sketch of the geological structure of the country, dwelling at 
considerable length on the mineral veins which occur so abun- 
dantly in its rocks, and pointing out the agricultural treasures 
which lie hid in its peat bogs and limestone wastes. The object 
is a good one, but the execution is very indifferent. The style 
is detestable ; and nearly a whole chapter out of the fourteen 
which the volume contains is occupied by a twaddling disser- 
tation about the Noachian Deluge. The reader, however, who 
can put up with more than questionable grammar, extreme dry- 
ness of statement, and occasional bad taste, will obtain a good 
deal of information from Mr. Holdsworth’s book. His geo- 
logical tour commences in the South-east of Ireland, amidst 
the pleasant and much-sung scenery of Wicklow, whose 
mountains are chiefly composed of clayslate and nite. 
It is in the latter rock that most of the metallic deposits 
are found. They contain galena, copper-pyrites, and many 
other ores. Two nuggets of pure gold were found in Wicklow 
in the course of the past year. The largest is said to 
have weighed about two pounds troy. In Waterford are some 
of the wildest mountains in al] Ireland. They are formed princi- 
pally of slates of various ages, some of which are extensively used 
in roofing. The Old Red Sandstone is enormously developed in 
the County of Cork, running down even to Cape Clear, and 
forming the borders of Bantry Bay. In the southern division 
of the County, most active mining operations are carried on. 
Near Crookhaven Harbour, there are mines both of lead and 
copper, and many not unsuccessful searches for metals have 
been made amongst the cliffs and islets of the lovely region which 
spreads around Glengariff. Specular and other iron ores are 
not uncommon in Kerry; and Killarney was noted for its mines 
as early as the ninth century. Sir William Petty, the ancestor 
of the Marquis of Lansdowne, erected smelting works in this dis- 
trict; but the deficiency of timber caused their abandonment 
about 1750. To the north of the Silurian and Old Red of 
Cork and Kerry, we come upon a great mass of country 
which must be called carboniferous, though its coal-seams 
are far from being as abundant as might be wished. It 
occupies two great irregular areas north and south of the 
of the Shannon, and terminates to the westward, in the 
noble cliffs of Moher, which oppose to the Atlantic surges a 
breastwork of some eight hundred feet. The Kilkenny, Leitrim, 
and Tyrone coal tracts are, however, much more important than 
the patches in Clare and Cork. Mr. Holdsworth is very anxious 
to see the smelting of iron extensively prosecuted in these and 
other Irish coal districts. He presses also strongly upon his 
readers the fertility of some of the agricultural tracts in the 
centre of the country. He is particularly loud in his praise of 
the “Golden Vale” in Tipperary, and not without reason. An 
eminent solicitor in Dublin lately informed us that some of his 
clients who had made purchases in that locality under the Encum- 
bered Estates Court, were now getting twelve per cent. for their 
money. The wild and desolate Connemara has no rich fields to 
boast of, but it has marble, lead, and copper. In Clare Island, 
which forms so grand an object as seen from Clew Bay, rising 
majestically out at sea like another Capri, there is a mine of sul- 
phur, and even the remote and poverty-stricken Achill sesses 
some mineral wealth. Silver ore has been found in Sligo. In 
there are mines of lead and zinc, and gold as well as 
sulphur has been found. In the basaltic region of Belfast and 
North-eastern Ireland, mines of rock salt were lately discovered, 
and they now contribute not a little to the prosperity of Belfast, 
which is really the only town is Ireland which seems to the 
liad a stranger to be prosperous. Lignite, like that of Bovey 
» is found on the shores of Lough Neagh. The Mourne 
Mountains, and the undulating districts about them, possess 
= and some other minerals. 
he ex which deform the Irish landscape are beginning 
to yield to the patient search of science several valuable pro- 
duets, while an increased knowledge of the principles of agricul- 


Pp Geology, Minerals, Mines, and Soils of Ireland, in riference to the 


melioration and Industrial Prosperity of the Country. By J. Holdswo.th, 
Esy, London: Heulston and Wright. 


ture is enabling capitalists to turn into breadths of waving corn 
wide spaces which, but a few years ago, produced only the cotton- 
grass and its moisture-loving sisters. In many parts of the 
central plain of Ireland, the limestone, so useful in reclaiming 
peaty soil, is the prevailing rock, and large hillocks of limestone 
gravel are dotted about the surface of the land, ready to the hand 
of the improver. It is wonderful how much sustenance for sheep 
is produced even by districts which, like that round Ballyva- 
ghane, on the Bay of Galway, look to the distant observer, as 
well from their letenteen as their other peculiarities, like 
ag built on the Grecian model by the hands of a race of 
itans. 

Mr. Holdsworth expatiates at some length upon the mildness 
of the Irish climate, but we think and hope it will be long before 
any considerable number of English invalids exchange their 
favourite places of resort in Southern Europe for the profitless 
banishment of Queenstown. When the necessity for seeking a 
warm climate is very urgent, there is no place nearer t 
Madeira or Egypt which is really worth going to. When any 
other considerations than the mere exigencies of the battle for 
life enter into the choice of a residence, no person whose health 
is worth preserving, either to others or himself, will hesitate to 
decide for some place more productive of intellectual food 
than the balmy but dreary Cove of Cork. A few remarks, 
chiefly taken from Sir Robert Kane’s book, and some general 
and rather obvious reflections, bring us to the end of a work 
whose perusal, short as it is, is no very easy task. 

Two yous ago, we searched in vain through all the principal 
booksellers’ shops in Dublin for any work on Irish geology 
suitable to the purposes of the tourist. Sir Robert Kane's 
Industrial Resources of Ireland would have been a sort of sue- 
cedaneum, bat it was said to have gone out of print. A small 
but full pamphlet by Mr. Antisell had shared the same fate. 
We know not if this great want has been since remedied ; but if 
nothing similar to Professor Nicol’s excellent Geology of Scotland 
has been yet produced in the sister island, we would recommend 
the republication of Mr. Antisell’s brochure in the form of a 
railway book. Till this is done, the volume under review deserves 
- —_ a honour as is paid to the one-eyed in the kingdom of 

e blind. 


NOTICE. 


In the first number of the Sarurpay Review, we stated that 
its usual size would be siateen pages, or thirty-two 
columns. For some time past, however, we have found it 
impossible, consistently with the adequate treatment of the 
various subjects which, in increasing number, claim our 
notice, to keep within the limit which we had originally 
announced ; and we have therefore determined to increase 
the size of the Review permanently to twenty-four pages, 
or forty-eight columns. In consequence of this enlarge- 
ment, the price of the Sarurpay Review will, on and 
Srom January 2nd, 1858, be 6d., stamped copies, 7d. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH.—Patronized by. Her 

Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince Consort. Mr. HOWARD'S PATENT WHITE 
SUCCEDANEUM, for filling decayed Teeth, however large the cavity. It is used in a 
soft state, without any pressure or pain, and in a short time becomes as -hard as the 
enamel, lasting for many years, rendering extraction unnecessary and arresting all 
further decay. Sold by all Medicine Vendors, price 2s. 64. 


RETIRED PHYSICIAN, whose sands of life have nearly run 
F out, discovered while in the East Indies a certain cure for consumption, asthma, 
bronchitis, coughs, colds, &c. The remedy was discovered by him when his only 
child, a daughter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the wonderful restora- 
tive and healing qualities of preparations made from the East India Hemp, and the 
thought occurred to him that he might make a remedy for his child. He studied hard, 
and succeeded in realizing his wishes, His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 
He has since administered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers in all 
of the world, and he has never failed in making them completely healthy and happy. 
Wishing to do as much good as possible, he will send to such of his afflicted fellow- 
beings as request it, this Recipe, with full and explicit directions for making it up and 
successfully using it. He requires each applicant to enclose him six stamps—one to 
be returned as postage on the Recipe, and the remainder to be applied to the pay: 
of this advertisement.—Address H. Jaws, M.D., 14, Cecil-street, Strand. 


k. DE JONGH’S LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
entirely free from nauseous flavour and after-taste, is prescribed with the 

atest success by the Faculty as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy 
‘or Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Diseases of the 
Skin, Neuralgia, Rickets, Infantile Wasting, General Debility, and all Scrufulous 
Affections. Numerous spontaneous testimonials from physicians of European repu- 
tation attest that, in innumerable cases, where other kinds of Cod Liver Of had 
been long and copiously administered, with little or no benefit, Dr. de Jongh’s Oi) 
has produced immediate relief, arrested disease, and restored health—Sold owiy 
in Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; pints, 4s, 8d; quarts, capsuled and labelled 


with Dr. de Jongh's stamp and siguature, without which none can possibly be genuine 
by most respectable Chemists thronghout the provinces. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CU, 77, LONDON, W.C,) 
DR, DE JONGR'S BRITISH CONSIONERS, 
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CONTENTS OF No. 111, DECEMBER 12, 1857:~— 
Lucknow, Calcutta, and London. 
Phe Cause of the Panic... . A Pair of Cives Romani. 
_ The Lords on India. 
| The Exeter, Hall Services and Lord Shaftesbury. 
Cruelty on the High Seas. 


Our Modern Eloquence. The Profession of a Co. 
The Demise of Haileybury College. 
The Disaster on the Banffshire Coast. 


Omphalos. The Sepoy Revolt. 
Poéms. 
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The Truce of God and the Tiers-Etat. 
The Aquarium in Germany. 
‘ 
Tn consequence of numerous opplications from persons desirous of completing 
their Sets of the “Saturday Review,” all the carly Numbers have been 
reprinted; and the Publisher is now able to deliver single copies of each 
number from the commencement, at 6d. each/copy, unstamped. He is also 
prepared to supply entire volumes as under :— 
Vol. I. cloth lettered, price 16s. 0d., or half-bound, 19s. Od. 
II 20s. 6d. 23s. 6d. 


” ” 


” TIL. ” 16s, Od. 19s, Od. 
Also Reading Cases, to contain single copies of the paper, price 1s. 3d. 


London: Published at 39, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.; 
And supplied by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


M 8 T HEAT R 
JULLLEN’S GRAND BAL MASQUE. 

In consequence .of the great suecess of the Masqué, M. Jcniren will give a 
SECON D, and positively the last this season, at the end of the Second Series of Con- 
certs, on MONDAY, December 21st. 

The Orchestra will comprise 310 Musicians. Conductor, M. 

Tickets for the Ball, 108.6d. The Prices of Admission for the Spectators (for whom 
the audience part of the Theatre will be set apart) will be—Dress Circle, 5s.; Gallery 
Stalls, 28. 6d/; Gallery, ls. 6d. Private Boxes, £3 3s. and upwards, may be had at the 
Box-office at the Theatre; at the principal Libraries; and at JuLiren and Co.'s, 
214, Regent-street. 


H™ MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Piccotomtnti, Spezta, and 
Rossi, and ALDIGHIERI. 
THREE EXTRA NIGHTS :— 
TUESDAY, Dec. 20th; THURSDAY, Dee. 31st; SATURDAY, Jan. 2nd. 

The following favourite Operas will be given :-—TUESDAY, Dec. 29th, IL TROVA- 
TORE; THURSDAY, Dec. 3lst, LA TRAVIATA; SATURDAY, Jan. 2nd, LUCIA 
DI LAMMERMUOR. 

Prices ;—Pit stalls, 12s, 6d.; boxes (to bold four persons), pit and one pair, £2 2s.; 
grand tier, £3 3s.; two pair, £1 a? three pair, 15s, ; ry boxes, 10s.; gallery 


The box-office will be “open on Wednesday, Dec. 23rd, and boxes and stalls may in 
> mean time be secured by application to Mr. Fish, stage door, Her Majesty's 
eatre. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE,- OXFORD STREET. 

Under the Management of Mr. CHARLES KEAN. . 

a is ponetGole informed that the Play of RICHARD THE SECOND 

will SHORTLY be WITHDRAWN, and will NOT BE AGAIN REPRESENTED in 

this Theatre with the exception of a few nights towards the expiration of Mr. C, 

EEAN’S period of Management. It will be repeated on MONDAY and TUESDAY 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE— 
Under the Management of Mr. CHARLES KEAN. 

Monday and Tuesday willbe presented Shakspeare’s tragedy of KING RICHARD 
THE SECOND. Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the Theatre will be CLOSED. 
Saterdsy, THE COKSICAN BROTH ERS. After which will be produced a new grand 
comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled HARLEQUIN WHITE CAT; or, the Princess 
Blanche Flower and Her Fairy Godmothers. Harlequin, Mr. Cormack ; Clown, Mr. 
Pautaloon, Mr. Pavio: and Columbine, Miss C. Apams. 


ALBEKT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, NAPLES, 
POMPEII, AND VESUVIUS, 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
The New Entertainment will be given on 
Thureday Afternoon, Dec. 24...3 o’elock. | ‘Tuesday Evening, Dec. 29...8 o'clock, 


Thursday Evening Wednesday Afternoon ,, ,, 
Saturday Afternoon , 24.3 ,, Wednesday Evening ,, 30.8 ,, 
Saturday Evening » ' "Thursday Afternoon , 31.3 ,, 
Monday OB og | Thursday Evening , 31.48 ,, 
Monday Eveuisg » B.% | Friday Afternoon, Jan.1.3  ,, 
Tuesday Aflernoon ,, 2 | Friday Evening 


Saturday Afternoon, January 2, 3 o'clock. 
After thie date the entertainment will take place every night oe Saturday) at 
o'clock, und Tucagay, Thursday, and Saturday afternoons, at 3 o'clock, 
PGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 


YHRISiMAS HOLIDAYS.—THE BOUTH KENSINGTON 

MUSEUM and BUHOOLS will be open to the Pablic PREY, in the MORNING 

aud EVENING, from the 26th of DECEMBER tw the 2nd of JANUARY nest, both 
days inclusive. By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


LONDON JOLNT BTOCK BANK. 

December, 1857. 
TOTICE is hereby given that the next General Meeting of the 
Sharebolders ut this Company will be held in the Koard-room of the Bank, in 
Mencion Howse, op Thursday, the Ziet day of January next, at ‘I'welve 
Clock precisely, to receive the Keport of the Directors, and Ww elect Four Directors in 
the plave of bur James Mart, Moons, Witttam listen, 
Key, and Joma Oxsex, who will ow that day go out of Office, in con- 
formity with the provisiows of the of ut, al) of whom offer themselves for 


re-election, alee to eect a Director in the place of Aucuisaty Haotiz, deceased, 
Notive le elev given that the | rauster-ouks of the will Le closed on Thursday, 
te instant, and remain so until Friday, the 16th January next, 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY; 
Orrice—NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, ry 
EstaBLISHED IN 1762, 

Capital on the 31st December, 1856, £7,000,000 sterling. 

Ineome of the Society, upwards of £400,000 per Annum, 
The Equitable is a Mutual Society, and the whole of the Profits are appropriated to. 
the benetit of the Assured. Assurances may be efiected for any sum not exceeding 
£10,000 on one and the same Life. . i 
A Weekly Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 to 1 o’clock, to receive 
Proposals for New Assurances, 
Ashort account explanatory of the advantages and security afforded to Assurers, 
may be had on application at the Office, where attendance is given daily from 10 to 
4 o'clock. ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary, 


- 
C LERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Patrons—The Archbishops of CANTERBURY and YORK. 

Trustees—The Lord Bishops of LONDON and WINCHESTER, the Dean of 
WESTMINSTER, and the Archdeacon of MAIDSTONE, 

The amount now assured upon Life exceeds £2,700,000. The Annual Income of the 
Society exceeds £100,000; and the Capital invested in the names of the Trustees ig 
about £800,000. The increase of Capital during the last year was £68,336 3s, 
Clergymen of the Church of England, and the wives of clergymen, and the relations of 
clergymen and of the wives of clergymen, all of whom are qualified to make assurances 
upon life in this Society, are hereby informed, that by a recent power given to the 
Society, Assurances upon Life may be made upon payment of reduced Annual Pre. 
miums subject to special conditions, 
A Prospectus, setting forth the table of reduced rates, and the special conditions 
referred to, may be had by application at the Office. 

JOHN HODGSON, M.A., Secretary, | 
Ph nga to the office, 2, Broad Sanctuary, close to the west door of Westminster 

ey. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.—INSTITUTED 1820, : 
T. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman. i 
MARTIN T, SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman, 
One-third of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, for the whole term 
of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, to be paid off at convenience; or the 
Directors will lend sums of £50 and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with 
this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an adequate value, 
Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the Profits are assigned to Policies every fifth year, 
and may be applied to increase the sam insured, to an immediate payment in cash, or 
to the reduetion and ultimate extinetion of future Premiums. . 
At the fifth appropriation of profits for the five years terminating Faraene | 31, 1856, 
a reversionary bonus was declared of £1 10s. per cent. on the sums insured, and sub- 
sisting additions for every premium paid during the five years, This bonus, on policies 
of the longest duration, exceeds £2 5s. per cent. per annum on the original sums 
insured, and increases a policy of £1000 to £1638, , 
Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as above; at the branch 
office, 16, Pall MalJ, London ; or to any of the agents throughout the kingdom, 


BONUS TABLE, 
Showing the additions made to Policies of £1000 each, 


i 
Amount of Addition made 

Date of roth Sum Payable 

| Additions to as on 
Insurance. | Beb. 1, 1951. | Feb. 1, 1966, | Death. 
£s. £s da 
1820 623 16 0 1450 1638 1 0 
1825 382 14 0 103 14 0 1486 8 0 
1830 24112 0 20 1334 14 0 
1835 185 3 0 8817 0 1274 0 0 
1840 12815 0 8413 0 1213 8 0 
1845 6515 0 7918 0 1145 13 0 
1850 10 00 7515 0 1085 15 0 
1855 | _- 16 00 10156 0 0 


And for intermediate years in proportion, 
The next appropriation will be made in 1861, 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at reduced rates, 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary, 


SOLICITOR, who is a Master of Arts of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and is in Partnership in a ange Conveyancing Practice in the Conntzy,) 
wishes to take ONE or TWO ARTICLED PUPILS.—For terms, address M, A., care 
of Messrs. Street Baorugrrs, 11, Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C, 


RIVATE TUITION.—SUSSEX.—tThe Rev. G. C. IRVING, 
M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge (Eighth Wrangler, 1850), Assistant 
of Newick, receives into his House a few PUPILS preparing for either of the Univer- 
sities, or for any of the Public Examinations, and will have Vacancies after 
Newick is situated in a healthy part of Sussex, within a few miles of the Hayward’s 
Heath and Lewes Stations of the Brighton Railway. Mr. Irvine was for five years 
Resident Mathematical Professor at Trinity College, Toronto, and will forward testi- 
ials and ref Terms, 150 Guineas per Annum, Address, Newick, Uckfield, 


LEICESTER COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


: ‘The Right Hon. the EARL HOWE. 
Viee-Presidente . {ithe Hon. VISCOUNT MAYNARD, 
Visitor. . . . The Right Rev, the LORD BISHOP of the DIOCESE, 
oot ted The Rev. E. T. VAUGHAN, Vicar of St, Martins, 

+ + + UThe Rev, T, JONES, Vicar of St. Margarets, 


Head Master . The Rev, A. HILL, M.A, 

Second Master, . . . . . The Rev, P. J. F. GANTILLON, M.A, 
Third Master The Rev. H. D. MILLET, B.A, 
French Muster. « « Mons, CAILLARD. 

German Master . « Herr SCHNEIDER, 


Lecturer on Chemistry . . . Dr, BERNAYS. 

The Course of Instruction comprises the Greek, Latin, and Modern Languages 
Composition, History, and Mathematics, 

‘There are two Exhibitions of £25 each, tenable at cither University, 

Terms for Boarders in the Head Master's House, Forty Guineas per annum, For 
the Sons of Clergymen there are special advantages, 

References can be given to Gentlemen who have Sons in the School, 

‘The School is healthily and pleasantly situated at a short distance from the Town. 

Prospectuses, with copies of the Reports of the Examiners, may be had on applica 
tion to the Head Master, 


A RCHITECTU RAL EXHIBITION, SUFFOLK -STREET, 


PALL MALL EAST. The Committce have the satisfaction to announce 
ve following LECTUKES will be delivered at the GALLERIES on the TUESDAY 
Evenings named below, Season Tickets will be Half-a-Crown only, as before. 
Jan, 12th, On the Origin and Progress of Expression in the Monuments of Architec- 
ture. Professor Ro K 
» 29th, A Discourse on the Beautiful and Pine Arts, pent Kenn, ti 
» 26th, Architectural Experiences at Constantinople. W. Buaass, Esq. Architect 
of the Memorial Church). 
Feb, 2nd, Art and the Charch, Henuy Thomas Baarrnwarrte, Esq. 
» Sth, On the Sistine Chapel and its Decorations, Gxuougs Scuany, Esq. 
» 16th. On Colour, Jouwn Geouce Cuacn, Esq, 
bubscribers may transfer their Vickets, or introduce a Friend to the Lectures, Sub- 
scriptions may be paid, and beason ‘Tickets obtained, at the Galleries, 


By Order of the Board, 


INO, WAKRDBOPY, Seoretary, 


JAMES PERGUSSON, 
JAMES EDMESTUN, Hom Seoretaries, 
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EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, ean 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London. Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &. 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


HE LONDON WINE COMPANY (Limited), 43 and 44, 
Lime-street, City, and 1, Princes-street, Regent-street. 

The London Wine Company will supply during the Month of December, a Case con- 
taining Four Bottles of delicious sparkling Champagne, Four Bottles of Duff Gordon’s 
Sherry, and Four Bottles of a first-class vintage Port, at 47s. 6d. 


HENRY ROBERTSON, Manager. 


INES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
PORT, SHERRY, &., TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. ’ 
These wines, the produce of a British colony, which has escaped the vine disease (the 
vintage occurring in February may account for the same), are in consequence whole- 
some, and are warranted free from acidity and brandy—are admitted by Her Majesty's 
Customs at half-duty, hence the low prices. A Pint Sample Bottle of each for twenty- 
four stamps. Bottlesincluded. Packages allowed for when returned. “ We have taken 
the trouble to try Mr. Denman’s wines, and have also submitted them to several of 
the clergy, and the opinion formed is that they are worthy of being patronized.”— 
Clerical Journal, Oct, 22nd, 1857. 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 
Tsrms—Casu. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cheques to be crossed 
“ Bank of London.” 
J. L, Denman, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65, Fenchurch-street. Counting-house 
entrance, first door on the left up Railway-place, 


NDIA, AUSTRALIA, &c.—Every requirement for Private 
Naval, and Military Outfits, furnished at the shortest notice, by 8. W.Sirver and 

Co., Manufacturers, at their Warehouses, Nos, 6 .nd 67, Cornhill, and 3 and 4, Bishops- 
gate-street (opposite the London Tavern), where their Waterproof Fabrics and India- 
rubber Manufactures may be had im every variety. ; 


UNDS are greatly REQUIRED for the Support of the HOS- 
PITAL FOR CONSUMPTION, BROMPTON, 170 patients are waiting for 
admission, and there are now 80 Beds empty for want of Funds. 
PHILIP ROSE, How. Secretary, 
OSBORN P. CROSS, Secretary, 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
SAFE AND CERTAIN REMEDY for Coughs, Colds, 
Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and Chest; for Incipient Con- 
sumption, Asthma, and Winter Cough they are unfailing. Being free from every hurtful 
ingredient, they may be taken by the most delicate female or the youngest child, 


Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., by Tuomas Kerattna, 79, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 


December Isth. 


ESSRS. GRANT AND GASK (Late WILLIAMS AND CO.), 
having just returned from the PARIS, LYONS, and other FOREIG) 
MARKETS, where they have purchased largely, at very reduced prices (in consequence 
of the present state of commercial affairs), of rich Silks, Mantles, Muslin de Soie, 
Evening Dresses, Xc., and other distinguished novelties, the whole of which, they beg 
respectfully to announce, will be ready for inspection on Monday the 2Ist instant, 
when they will be enabled to submit the RICHEST FOREIGN PRODUCTIONS ever 
offered in the Metropolis, at the prices of the ordinary British Manufactures. The 
remaining portion of the late firm of WILLIAMS and CO.’S Stock, amounting to 
£14,500, having been taken by valuation at a very reduced price, will be kept separate, 
and sold GREAT BARGAINS, 
PATTERNS FORWARDED TO THE COUNTRY. 

Messrs, Grant and Gasx beg also to intimate that they have purchased the adjoin- 
ing premises, with those in the rear, and intend opening them, on Monday the 21st 
instant, as a SPECIAL MOURNING DEPARTMENT, with a well-assorted Stock 
of the BEST MANUFACTURED GOODS for GENERAL MOURNING, This Depart- 
ment will be found worthy of especial notice, as the price of all goods will be caleulated 
at the same smail ready-money rate of Profit as in the other departments of the House, 
and marked in PLAIN FIGURES. 

Ready-made Mourning of every description. 


Commerce Hovustz, 59, 60, 61, 62, Oxford-street ; 3, 4, 5, Wells-street. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is often a thought 
passing through the miuds of literary and public characters, and persons of 
benevolent feelings, Apply as under, and you will receive every information required, 
Every description of Printmg, Engraving, Lithography and Bookbinding executed, 
__ Barrert, Mark-lane, London. (Established 25 years.) 
HEAP BOOKS.—Surplus Copies of the following Works are 
now on Sale at BULL’S LIBRARY, at greatly reduced prices :— 
Macaulay's History of England. It is Never too Late to Mend, 
Prescott’s History of Philip Bishop Armstrong's Life, 
Alison's History of Europe. Oxford Essays. 
uskin’s Elements of Drawing. Cambridge Essays, 
Ministering Children, Dynevor Terrace, 
thy.——De Cressy. Rev, A, W. Hare’s Sermons. 
And many other Books,—Catalogues forwarded Post free on application, 
Liprary, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


REE TRADE IN ALL BOOKS, MUSIC, &¢.—Twopence 
discount in the Shilling off all Books, Magazines, Periodicals, Quarterly Reviews, 

Almanacks, Pocket-books, Diaries, Maps, Prints, &¢. The rate of postage is 2d. for” 
each half pound. Fourpence discount in the Shilling off musie, post free. Buyers of 
the above will find it a saving in the cost, even after paying the postage or carriage. 
A £5 order sent carriage free to all parts of the United Kingdom. ‘Town orders, 5s, 
and upwards, sent free. Exporters and private buyers are respectfully informed that 
detailed prospectuses will be sent post free to all applicants. 
8. and T. Gitegrt, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank of England, London, E.C. 
Copy the address, 


MEMORIAM GLORIOSAM LUDORUM ETONLENSLUM 
HARROVIENSIUM WYKEHAMICORUMQUE NUPER INTERMISSORUM. 
This little pamphlet, privately published for the benefit of the Indian Fund, can be 
had only by sending Seven Postage Stamps to Pua, care of Mr, A, Paswsrt, Book- 
seller, 44, Upper Ebury-street, Pimlico, SW. 


MPYHE SATURDAY REVIEW (increased in price and size from 
anuary next), 7s, 6d. per quarter, and all London Papers at the lowest charges, 
forwarded punctually by Morning and Evening Mails, Advertisements inserted, 
Tuomrsoy, Publisher and General News Ageut, 
3, Burleigh-street, Strand, W.C, 


EW BOOKS.—Twopence Discount in the Shilling off all New 
Books, Magazines, Diaries, Pocket-Books, Almanacks, &c. 74, Cannon-street, 
City, EXC. WM. DAWSON AND SONS have REOPENED the above PREMISES with 
4 large selection of BOOKS in eloth and elegant bindings, suitable for Christmas 
nts and New Year's Gifts, Wat. Dawson and Sons have also on Sale a large 
and well-selected Stock of Second-hand Books in good condition, at moderate prices, 


1858 ACCOUNT BOOKS, 

M. DAWSON AND SONS having completed extensive 

the Alterations, by which means they are enabled to afford increased facilities in 

A execution of Orders, have REOPENED their PREMISES with a New Stock of 

Fm Books of the best workmanship, Also Writing Papers, Envelopes, and every 

Hey i of Stationery, suitable both for Mercantile and Private Use, Samples, with 

ts of Prices, forwarded on application, 

Wa. Dawsox and Sons, Stationers, Booksellers, and Printers, 74, Caunou-street, 

London Bridge, EC, Established 


ENCYCLOPADIA, BRITANNICA. 
EIGHTH EDITION. 


Volumes I. to XIV. 4to, cloth, are now. published, price 24s. each, bringing the Work 
down to the Article “ Microscope.” 
Edinburgh: Apa and Caarves Brack; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Just published, 8vo, price One Shilling, 
PEECH delivered by the Eart or Dexsy in the House of 
Lords, on Thursday, December 3rd, 1857, on the Address in answer to Her 
Majesty’s Speech from the Throne. 
London: Tomas Hatcnarp, 187, Piccadilly. 
This day is published, price 7s. 6d., the Second Volume of the 
NNALS OF THE WARS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY, 1739 to 1759. By Major-General the Hon. Sir Epwarp Cust. 

W. Mircuett, Military Library and Stationer, 39, Charing-cross, and all Booksellers, 
*,* The Third and Concluding Volume will appear in the course of January. 
This Day is published, 1 Vol. Feap. cloth, price 63. free by post, 

IA: A Porm. By Srepnen SAnDEs. 


Dublin: Epwarp J. College-green. London: Brown, & Co, 
In a few days, price 63. cloth, , 
HE HUNDRED DAYS OF NAPOLEON. A Poem in Five 
Cantos. By Arcutpatp Betaney. Dedicated by permission to Sir ARCHIBALD 
Autsoy, Bart., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Artacr Haut, Virtve, and Co,, 25, Paternoster-row, London. 
Now ready, price 12s. 
COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW. 
By the Rev. Hanvey Goopwty, M.A. 
Cambridge: Dercnrox, and Co, London; Brut and Darpy. 
Now ready, price 3s, 6d. 
r PaE GLORIOUS CELY: an Allegory for Children. 
by M. A. 
. London: J. Masrers, Aldersgate-street, and New Boud-street. 
Richmond: J, 


Now ready, price Fourpence,’ 
TOHE LEWES RIOT, Ifs CAUSES AND ITS CONSE- 
QUENCES: a Letter to the Rev. J. M. Nears, M.A., Warden of Sackville 
College, East Grinsted. 
: J. Mistins, and New Bondetrect. 
Now ready, price Sixpence, : 
MHE SUPREMACY OF 8S. PETER NOT TO BE FOUND I i 
HOLY SCRIPTURE: a Letter to a Friend. By the Rev. Wu. Dentox, M.A, 
Worcestershire College, Oxford; Vicar of 8. Bartholomew’s, Cripplegate. 
____ London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street, 
NEW WORKS BY DR, FABER, 
Just published, 
IR LANCELOT: a Legend of the Middle Ages. By F. W. 
Fazer, D.D. Second Edition. 5s, 
Also by the same Author, 

POEMS. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 

ALL FOR JESUS. (Sixth Edition. Eleventh Thousand!) ds. 
London: Ricuarpson and Son, 147, Strand, 9, Capel-street, Dublin ; and Derby. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 

JHE MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK PERTHES. 

Third Edition. 2 Vols. Svo, price 21s, 

“When the wives of Germany have their Walhalla, Caroline Perthes will hold a 
lace there such as our own Lady Rachel Russell and Lucy Hutchinson oceupy in the 
Pantheon of noble Englishwomen.”— Atheneum. 

Edinburgh: Taomas and Co, Loudon: Apams, and Co. 
Now ready, Large Post Svo, price 8s, 6d. 
TRHE UNITED STATES CUBA. By Janes M.. 
Patturero, Author of “ Jamaica, its Past and Present State,” &e. ‘ 
London: Pewrnxss and Co., Ave Maria-lane; J, Heaton and Soy, Warwick-lane, 
Paternoster-row. 
A SYSTEM OF PHRENOLOGY. By Groner Comps. 2 Vols. 
Svo, 15s, Fifth Edition, revised by James Coxr, M.D. 
London: Loyemwan and Co., and SIMPKLY and Co. Edinburgh: Mactacutay and Co, 
SUSPENSION OF THE BANK ACT. , 
Now ready, in One Vol. 8vo, price 16s. 
HE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY; being a New 


System of Political Economy, founded on the Doctrine of Exchanges. By 
Henay Dunyine Esq. 


Also, by the same Author, in 2 Vols. Royal Svo, price 30s. . 
HE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BANKING. 


“It is impossible not to admire the inde) nee of tone and judgment which dis- 
—— these volumes, and it is imposssbje also nat to be struck with the resources 
of knowledge and of argumentative }ower manifest throughout the whole of Mr. 
Macleod’s treatise.”"—Tooke's History of Prices. 

London: Lancwan and Co. 


THE LATEST AND CHEAPEST EDITION OF BLACKSTONE. 
Four large Vols. Svo, 42s, 
LACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES. A New Edition, adapted 
to the Present State of the Law. By Rowsxr Marcorm Kags, D.C.L., 
Barrister-at-Law. 


Joan Morxay, Albemarle-street. 
Just published, price One Shilling, 

] | Oo W z © K E E P 
_Ricuaxpson Brora 23, Cornhill, E.C. 


DIAN FINANCES, THE BANK CHARTER, &c.—A com- 

plete and full Account of the Revenues of British India, a History of the Bank of 
England, and a Copy of Original Charter, with the Charter Act of 1844, as well as the 
Financial Condition of France, of the United States, and of all the principal States of 
Europe, are given in AYRES’S FINANCIAL REGISTER, Price 10s, cloth, 
Ricnarpson 23, Cornhill, B.C. 


Cloth, price 8s, 6d. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH: a Biography. By Epwiy 
Paxton Hoop, 

“The great extent of Mr, Hood's reading-—his thorough intimacy with all the 
highest forms of our literature, has enabled him to bring to the illustration of Words- 
worth’s mental character, and to the exposition of his style and principles of poetry, 
an affluence of knowledge rarely to be met with, Mis page literally Mazes with 
poetry. rich and eloquent dissertation, imagery and Dlusion varied and deautifal.”— 
Magazine, December, 1856. 


London; A, W, Successor to W, and F, G, Casu, Bishopsgate Without, 
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ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS FOR THE YEAR 1858, 


SUITABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, & BIRTH-DAY PRESENTS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. KENT AND CO. (LATE D. BOGUE), 
86, FLEET STREET, AND PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Demy 4to, rich! y ornamented, 21s. plain; 42s. coloured, | | 
HE LOVES OF "THE POEYS; or, Portraits of Ideal Beauty : 
being Twelve Original Steel Engravings, drawn by the most eminent Artists, 
and engraved by Mors, with Illustrative Text by Tennyson, Worpsworts, 
*,* It is hoped that this beautiful Volume will be an acceptable substitute for the 
a Court Album and Keepsake,” which will not be published this season. 


In smal! 4to, in handsome cloth binding, 16s.; morocco, 24s, 
HE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. By ‘ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Illustrated with Seventeen Steel Engravings, drawn by A. L, Bonn, and engraved 
by Mors, .~ a Portrait of the Author, 


small 4to, ornamental boards, 6s. plain; 10s. 6d. coloured, 
HE FABLES OF ASOP AND OTHERS, translated into 
Human Nature, With Twenty-five humorous Illustrations by H, 
Author “ Shadows.” 


n oblong folio, handsome cover by Crowquill, 12s, 
i ERRY pict UKES BY COMIC HANDS; being a collection 
of humorous designs by Px1z, Ceowquitt, Mezavows, 
&ec., with Text, 


n Crown 8vo, price 10s, 6d, cloth gilt ; 16s. morocco, 
ONGFEL LO W’s KA VANAGH. With T hirty-nine beautiful 
Illustrations by Brrxut Foster: forming a companion volume to the other 
illustrated works of this admired author. 

“In this work Mr. Foster has more than supplied the requirements of the most 
fastidious; and his exquisite engravings illustrative of such a story is very like 
gilding refined ”—Court Circular, 

’ n Crown 8vo, price 21s. cloth gilt ; 30s. morocco, 
ON GFELLOW" S POEMS. Illustrated with 170 Engravings 
on Wood from Designs by Brrxet Foster, Janz E, Har, and Jno. GILBERT. 

“This edition of the writings of the most popular American poet is worthy of being 
made a household pom in the homes of Great Britain,”—Art Journal, 

hird Edition, richly bound, 25s.; morocco, 35s. 
HRISTMAS WITH THE POETS. A Collection of Songs, 
Carols, and Descriptive Verses, relating to the Festival of Christmas. Embellished 
with Fifty Tinted Illustrations by Burkert Foster, with Initial Letters and other orna- 
ments and gold borders, This extremely beautiful volume has been shown by the 
Trustees of the British Museum as a triumph of typographic and pictorial art. 
perial 8vo, in a richly ornamented binding, 21s 


N ILTON’ ‘ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO. "With upwards of 
Thirty Llustrations, drawn and etched by Brrxet Foster. The Text printed 


in red. 
“ Altogether one of the handsomest and most tasteful books which has come under 
our notice; it deserves a place on every drawing-room table,”—Morning Post, 


New Edition, demy 8vo, 12s, cloth ; 18s. morocco, 
UNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Illustrated with upwards 
of 300 Engravings on Wood, from designs by Wa. Harvey, with a fine Portrait 
=A the Author, and a memoir of his Life by br. Cu CHEEVER, written expressly for this 
edition. 


LONDON: W. KENT AND 0, 86, FLEET ST., & PATERNOSTER ROW, 


Shortly will be published, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, 
ECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST DAYS OF SHELLEY 
AND BYRON, By E, I. Trztawyy. 
Epwarp Moxoy, Dover-street. 
Just published, in Feap, 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 6d. 
ANDMARKS OF MODERN HISTORY. By the Author of 
“The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
London: J. and C. Moz.ey, 6, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, Third and one Edition, Demy 18mo, price 2s, 6d, ¢loth ; 
or 5s, bound in morocco, 
AYS AND SEASONS; or, Church Poetry for the Year. 
With Woodcut Illustrations, 
London: J. and C, Moztey, 6, Paternoster-row. 
Uniform with the above, Fourth Edition, price 2s. 6d. ; or 5s. bound in morocco, 
+ HURCH POETRY; or, Christian Thoughts in Old and 
Modern Verse. With Woodeut Illustrations, 
London: J. and C. Mozvry, 6, Paternoster-row. 
Eleventh Edition, 18mo, cloth, 3s, 6d,; or bound in morocco, 6s, 
| 
London: J. and Moziry, ¢, Paternoster-row. 
Demy 15mo, price Sixpence, 
JYMNS FOR THE COLLECTS, for the Use of Children. By 
Stearvoup. 
London: J. and C. Moziey, 6, Paternoster-row. 


Feap. 5vo, price 3s, cloth, 


ICTURES OF THE HEAVENS. With Thirty Diagrams of 
the Stars and Solar System. By the Author of “A Present for Young Church- 
men,” “ My Godmother’s Letter,” &c. 
ad U oder this unassuming title, and in a small compass, we have one of the most 
intel ligible treatises upon r~rgay | that can well be sere sufficiently scientific 
for all ordinary purposes, and yet free from all appearance of —. A better 
knowledge of the starry heavens may be acquired from this little k than from all 
the Catechisms of Astronomy that we have seen.”—Gentleman's Magazine, 
London: J. and C. 6, Paternoster-row, 


Demy 13mo, price 2s. cloth, 
CONCORDANCE OF THE PRAYER-BOOK VERSION OF 
THE PSALMS. 
“ The entire work has been executed with a degree of care and judgment which will 
not fai) command public patronage.”—Churchman's Magazine, 
_Loudon: J. and C. 6, , Paternoster-row, 
Becond aition, Demy ls, 

“ f EAD ME A STORY;” or, Stories for Reading Aloud to 
ver 


Little Children. Wy the Author of “The Conceited Pig,” “Stories on Pro- 


London: J. and C, Moziey, 6, Paternoster-row. 


Fifth Edition, Feap. 8vo, eloth, price 4s, 6d, 
Sa ENES BES AND CHARACTERS. By the Author of “The Heir 


Just Kecond VAition, 26. 
‘UNLIGHT IN THE CLOU DS--SOME FROVIDENCES IN 
A LIFE-TIME—THE BHOEMAKER'S DAUGHTE 
London; J, and C, 


T H PIekK ‘A N D GA D; 
a Monthly Record of Mining and its allied Sciences ial Arts. Price One 
Shilling. Conducted by Wairron ArunDELL, Mining Engineer and Surveyor; and 
published by him at 10, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. Sent free on 
receipt of 12 postage stamps. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCV.—Advertisements for 
the forthcoming Number must be forwarded to the Publisher’s by the 6th, and 
Bills for insertion by the 9th of January. 
50, Albemarle-street, London. 


JHE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—Advertisements intended 
for insertion in fhe JANUARY Number (No. XXV., New Series), are ae ; 
to be forwarded to the Publisher not later than the 24th instant; Bills and Pro. 
spectuses by the 28th. 
London: Jony Cuapmayw, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


December, 1857, 
NDERGRADUATE PAPERS, Nol, 
Price One Shilling. 

“And gladly wolde he learn and gladly teach,”—Chawcer, 
ConTENTS :— 


1, Hereditary Influences on Character, 
2. The Early English Dramatists, 
3. The Republic and Christianity. 7. Modern Hellenism, 
4, The Temple of Janus.—Part I. 8. Queen Yseult. 
Oxford: Printed and Published by W. Mansext, High-street. 
London: Wuurraker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
Cambridge: H, Waxtts, 24, Sidney-street. Glasgow: Messrs. Grrrrrn and Co, 


NEW WORK BY TIE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” ij 
This day, price 7s, 6d., in Post Svo, cloth gilt, 
HE YEAR NINE: a Tale of the Tyrol. By the Author of 
“Mary Powell.” With Frontispiece. 
Artuur Hat Virtus, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row, 


ELEGANT I LOOK FOR THE SEASON, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 5s, 
KETCHES FROM LIFE. By Harrier Martineau, Illus- 
trated by WM, Banxs. 
“The stories are clever and the incidents forcible.’—Atheneu 
“ These sketches are extraordinary things in their way, Tittle gems of art, because 
perfectly true to nature.”—Liverpool Albion, 
Warrtaker and Co., London. 


YE BOKE FOR CHRISTMAS TYDE. 
In a volume of 800 pages, with a Portrait of the Author from a Painting by 
T. J. Guuuick, price 14s, 
URIOSITIES OF LONDON: Exhibiting the most Rare and 
Remarkable Objects of Interest in the Metropolis; with nearly Fifty Years’ 
Personal Recollections. By Joun Tiss, F.S.A. 
“A wonderful little Dictionary of London, there is so much out-of-the-way bene 
in it, such apt illustration of personal experience, and such a quantity of agreeable 


5. The Story of the Blanchelys, 
6. Louis Napoleon.—Part 


. illustration, drawn both from books and men.”—Ezaminer. 


“Juvenile readers, men of — and autiquaries may all profit by the 
* Curiosities of London. Econom: 
“ Valuable and painstaking. We 1 find in it much that is curious, interesting, and 


new.” —Press, 
Kent and Co. (late Bogue), 86, Fleet-street. 


BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG, 
This day, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s, 6d. 
HINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN FAMILIARLY 
EXPLAINED. By Jonn Truss, F.S.A, 

“Any one who reads and remembers Mr, Timbs’s encyclopedic varieties should 
ever after be a good tea-table talker, an excellent companion for children, a ‘ well-read 
person,’ and a proficient lecturer ; "for Mr. Timbs has stored up in this little volume 
more knowledge than is to be found in a hundred books that might be named,”— 


Atheneum, 
By the same Author, 3s, 6d. each, 
CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY; with New Lights. Sixth Thousand. 
POPULA® ERRORS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. 
Kent and Co, (late Bogue), Fleet-street. 
Just published, price Half-a-Crown, bound in cloth, 
DEDICATED TO SIR CHARLES TREVELYAN, 
HE MORAL OF A SAD STORY. Four Sermons on the 
Indian Mutiny, preached in St, Mary’s Church, Marylebone, By the Rev. J. Hy 
Gurvey, Rector, With copious Notes. 
Rivinerons. 
NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTONS’ ANNUAL REGISTER. - 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 18s, 
HE ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View of the History and 
Polities of the Year 1356, 

Rivinetons; Loneman and Co.; and Co.; and Co.; 
BONS; Hovistow and Waicut; Cowie and Co.; J. Cares; Smita, ELpER, and Co.; 
WASHBOURNE and Co.; H. Roun; T. Bumpus; and Son; J. THomas; 
Boorn; A. Crgaver; Uruam and Bert; and Davy; WILLis and SoTHERAy; 
W. HEATH; and J, Toovey. 

*,* The complete Series of Volumes, commencing with Her Majesty’s Reign, y 
always be had (by new Subscribers or others); or any single Volume since 1831. 

DEVOTIONAL READING FOR THE PRESENT SEASON, 

In uniform Volumes (sold separately), 
HE GOSPEL NARRATIVES HARMONIZED, WITH 
DEVOTIONAL REFLECTIONS, By the Rev. Isaac Wituias, B.D., 
FOR CHRISTMAS :— 
THE NATIVITY. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
é FOR LENT :— 
1. THE HOLY WEEK. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
2. THE PASSION. Fourth Edition. 7s. 
FOR EASTER:— 
THE RESURRECTION. Second Edition. 7s. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES :— 
OUR LORD'S MINISTRY (Second Year). 7s. 
OUR LORD'S MINISTRY (Third Year). 7s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTORY VOLUMES :— 
1. THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. 
Third Edition, 7s, 
2, A HARMONY OF TIE GOSPELS, Parallel 
Columns, in the Words of the Authorized Version, 7s, 6d. 
Also, by the same Author, uniformly printed, 
1. THE APOCALYPSE; with Notes and Reflections. 7s. 6d. 
2. SERMONS ON THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS. Second 
Fdition, In Vols, 16s, 6d, 
3. SERMONS ON THE CHARACTERS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT, On, 64, 


tvinatons, Waterloo-place, 
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. BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. NEW THREE VOLUME NOVEL, 
_ BY THE AUTHOR OF 
Price Sis. 64. cloth, or 47s. 62. elegantly bound in, by HaxDas, “IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 
or ENNYSON’S POEMS. With Illustrations by Mu 
ud T SranFreLD, Creswick, Macuisg, Hunt, Rosserri, and 
JUST OUT, 
= Price 9s. cloth, 
=f ENNYSON’S POEMS. Eleventh Editin.| W H I T E LIE S.. 
Price 5s, cloth, By CHARLES READE 
Jt) N’S PRINCESS. th Edition. 
T Permanent Price, One Guinea. 
Price 5s, cloth, 
, POEMS. 
va,! gore TRUBNER AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 
Price 6s. cloth, This day, Post Octavo, Six Shillings, 
iti SSAYS ON THE DRAMA. By Bopnam Donne. 
N MEMORIA M. Seventh Edition. E London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
In Imperial 4to, with Plates, price 12s, 
In 6 Vols., price 30s. cloth, V SKE 4 d 
WWOERSWORTH'S POETICAL, WORKS. A New Edition 
: with Prefatory Notes to many of the Poems. London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
of This day, One Volume, Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Price 6s, cloth, T= INTERPRETER; a Tale of the War. By G. J. Wuyre 
sel Ts EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Metvints. Originally published in Fraser's Magazine, 
With Preface and Notes. By Wat. Jonnston, 
By the same Author, 
Ge, atte, DIGBY GRAND. Cheap Edition, is. 
Gn, KATE COVENTRY. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. Two volumes, 15s. 
London: Jonw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
= In 2 Vols., price 12s. cloth, This day, Octavo, 2s, 
Ce: POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS. | (Nn SOME DEFICIENCIES IN OUR ENGLISH DICTION. | 
Edited by Dsnwent and Sara Coverrpas. ARIES. Being the Substance of Two Papers read before the Philological 
Society. By R. Teencu, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
~ Price 16s. cloth, By the same Author, 
AMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated by 20 ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Seventh Edition, 3s. 6d. 
ing Som Designs ty ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. Third Edition, 4s. 
PROVERBS AND THEIR LESSONS. Fourth Edition, 3s. 
MPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated by 67 Wood 
and A ; : a y 6 “ This Day, Royal Octavo, 2s. 
Coes tr Desens by Haves HE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE ROMANS, after the. 
— Authorized Version. Newly compared with the Original Greek, and Revised by 
Price 16s, cloth, Jonny Barrow, D.D. H. ALFORD, B.D. 
OGERS’S POEMS. Illustrated by 72 Vignettes, from Designs CS nee 
by and StotHarp. , B.D, 
wuld Also, by the same Revisers, Second Edition, 2s, 6d, 
ead Price 16s, cloth, THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. 
ITALY. Illustrated by 56 Vignettes, from Designs London: W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
 bateaennaeatmagnncereeed NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, 1857 
Price 9s, cloth, Gey, 68, 
ROGERSS POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated by numerous PSS, 
Woodcuts. Loxp Brovanam, President, Sir Jony Paxrxcroy, Bart., M.P. 
Lorp Joun Russzut, M.P. Lorp Stancey, M.P., and 
In 2 Vols., price 12s. cloth, Sre Bsyzautn C, Broprs, Bart., F.R.S. 
the H's POEMS, AND POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. Together with the SERMON by the Rev, Sypwry Tvexgs, 
oa Revised by the Authors, and Published by Authority, 
aaa TRANSACTIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION I 
, N IN. 1857. 
OWN: or, Laughter from Year to Year. Illustrated 7. (Inaugural 
London: W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
nd Price 5s, cloth, This day is published, price 3d., stamped 4d. 
BD: Hons WHIMS AND ODDITIES, IN PROSE AND VERSE. UNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1858. Profusely Illustrated by 
Co.; With 87 Original Designs. Joun Lescu and Jonny Tenyrev. Sold everywhere, and at the 
Puncu Orricer, 85, Fleet-strect. 
‘ Price 12s, cloth, Now ready, price One Guinea, extra cloth boards, gilt edges, 
may K Bares POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated by 120 Designs, HE LIFE OF THE MOSELLE, 
ld Original and from the Antique, drawn on wood by GrorGs Sonar, jun, from its Source in the Vosges Mountains, to its Confly with the Rhine at 
EDWARD MOXON, DOVER STREET. by the Author, and others, Bourox, in the 
TH highest style of the art. 
Just published, : L, Booru, 307, Regent-street. 
N RELIGION EN, COMMON LIFE. By Tmmediately will be published, 
0, price 7s. cloth, > 
“A work of lee a novel description—lessons in political economy for y NCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, 
Be ery eet ee to the attention of all who are interes’ THE SAD FORTUNES OF THE REV, AMOS BARTON, 
Mills has eound views, and bis to end MR. GILFIL'’S LOVE-STORY, 
London: Sarrn, and Co., 65, Cornhill, JANET’S REPENTANCE, 
Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine, In 2 Vols, 
NEWS FROM INDIA, CHINA, AND THE EAST. Wituaw and Sons, Edinburgh and J 
BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 1858, TWENTIETH EDITION, 
Is MAIL, HE DICTION ARY ef TUR PREDAGE BARONETAGE. 
And contains full and authentic details of the latest Intelligence from Sir Ulster King of 4 
| and Baronetages of the realm, and of their collateral branches. The Basonsraes, 
In consequence of the arrangements for the arrival of Additional Mails from —_, precisely in the same manner as the Pexxaes, with which it is in this work incor. 
lel after the Commencement of next year THE HOMEWARD MALL will henceforwa: porated, is complete in every detail as to the Lineage and actual condition of each 
be | opera Four Times, instead of Twice, in the course of each Month, and the price | ew and his family, The book further gives an equally ample record of British 
will be reduced from Ninepence to Sixpence per Copy. — bearing foreign titles; of Peerages recently extinct; and of Pee: claimed, 
The first volume of this Newspaper is now completo, and the next number, which | their claimants, and the grounds of claim. The heraldic department tp alee postion, 
l will be ) wy rome immediately after the arrival of the next mail from India, will com- since it includes not only the engravings of the arms of both Peers and Baronets, but, 
° mence Second volume. moreover, the written blazon or descriptions of the arms, together with explanator 
ond The Subscription to the HOMEWARD MAIL is 24s, per annum, payable in | translations of all the mottoes, In fine, all information that can possibly be om | 
advance, with regard to Peers or Baronets, whether past ar present, is to be found in this single 
Subsoribers’ tu, 
LD | London; Hannisow, 8°, Pall Mall, 
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OL j Gapar 
MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 


NEW, PUBLICATIONS. 


ODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, for 1858, under 

the espegial of and the and cor- 

rected thrgugout! hy!the Nobility.( 1 Vol.'Rofal' with the’ Atms' beautifully 
engraved, handsomely bound with gilt edges, 

Lodge’s “ Peerage” is acknowledged to be the most complete, as well as the most 

elegant, work of the kind. Nothing can exeeed the facility of its arrangements, or the 

beauty of its typography and binding, and for its authority, correctness, and embel- 


the high place ‘it /gceapjes on) the tables of Her 


TKINSON’S TRAVELS IN ORIENTAL AND WESTERN 
SIBERIA, MONGOLIA, the K1RGHIS STEPPES, CHINESE TARTARY, and 


CENTRAL ASIA., One 8vo, upwards of 50 Illus- 
trations, includif us) heautiful colbuded ates, frém the Author’s original 
drawings, anda Map, £2 2s, bound. 


ERANGER’S MEMOIRS... Written by: English 
Copyright Edition, 1 Vol. with Portrait. [Next week, 


M:: TUPPER’S NEW WORK.—RIDES AND REVERIES 
of ASOP SMITH. By Martin F. Tuprer. 10s. 6d. 


«*Rides and Reverles” will add considerably to the reputation of Mr. Tupper. The 
volume may serve as a suitable companion to his ‘ Proverbial Philosophy.’ ”’—Observer, 


WOMAN'S, THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. Ly the Author 


of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 1 Vol. 10s. 6d, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
CREHANS. By the Author of Margaret Maitland.” 1 Vol. 
“A very charming story. The production of a gifted writer.”"— Sun, ; 
MMHE LADY OF GLYNNE. By the Author of '* Margaret and 
Her Bridesmaids.” 3 Vols, ‘ 


“ This tale is all but absolutely, fascinating.” —Globe. | 
AST E. By the Author of “ Mr, Arle.” 3 Vols. 


“A novel of great power and attraction.”—Messenger. 


LARA LEICESTER, By Captain G. pe 1a Porr Berrsrorp, 


3 vols, it 


ADELE: By Junta Kavanacu, Author of “ Nathalie,” 


3 Vols. (Just ready. 


WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


BLACKIE AND SON. 


In 2 Vols., Imperial 8vo, 2384 pages, £4 10s. 

HE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, ENGLISH, TECHNO- 
LOGICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC, ; Adapted ta the present state of Literature, 
Science, and Art, comprising all words purely English, and the principal Technical 
and Scientific Terms, together with their Etymologies and their Pronunciation, 
according to the best authorities, Edited by LL.D, Ilustrated by 

above Two Thousand Engravings on Wood. J 
“Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English Dictionary that exists, but, so 
far as the actual state of knowledge permitted, has made some approach towards per- 
fection. We need scarcely add that the work has our!cordial 


In 1 Vol., Imperial 8vo, 508 pages, 20s. , 
A SUPPLEMENT THE ‘IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND ‘SCIENTIFIC. By Joun Ocitvre, 
LL.D. Wlustrated by nearly Four Hundred Engravings on Wood. 

This work contains an extensive collection of Words, Terms, and Phrases, in the 
various Departments of Literature, Science, and Art, together with numerous Obso- 
lete, Obsolescent, and Scottish Words, found in Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, and 
Seott, not included in previous English Dictionaries. 

“The ‘Imperial Dictionary,’ with its Meee ought to be found in every 
library of books of reference.”—Literary Gazette, 


Tu 2 Vols., Imperial 8vo, pages, £4 15s, 

fMUE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: a General Dictionary of 

Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, and Descriptive; including compre- 
hensive Accounts of the Countries, | Cities, Principal Towns, Villages, Seas, Lakes, 
Rivers, Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &e., in the World. Edited by W. G. Brackm, 
Ph.D., F.R.G.S, With above Seven Hundred Illustrations, Views, Costumes, Maps, 
Plans, Xe. 

“All the articles that we haye examined, whether long or short, have exhibited a 
greater degree of correctness in minute details than we should have thought practi- 
cable in so Comprehensive a work.”—Atheneum, 

“ By far the best Gazetteer in our language,”-—Critic, 


Now publishing, in Parts, 2s, 6d. cach, aed 
HE IMPERIAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPIY: 
an Extensive Series of Maps, gponcing the most Recent Discoveries, and the 
Latest Political Divisions of Territory, in all Parts of the World, Ldited by W.G. 
Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 
Maps pane on measuring 22 the series will 
extend to about Eighty such Sheets, comprising near! un ifferent Maps. 
The Atlas will extend to about Thirty-two Parte 


@ 


Be 
In course of publication, to be completed in about Thirty Parts, 2s. each, 
HE COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF ENGLAND: Civil 
and Military, Religious, Intellectual, and Social; from the Earliest Period to 
the Present Time. With numerous Annotations from the Writings of recent distin- 
guished Historians, and above One Thousand Engrayings on Wood and Steel, 


BLACKIE AND SON, WARWICK SQUARE, CITY, LONDON; 
. AND GLASGOW AND EDINBURGH. 


, ,GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO-’S 
\NEW BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
COMPLETE LIST OF. WORKS, suitable for the aboyo 
purposé sent FREE on application. 
London: 2, Farringdon-strect. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


THE FAVOURITE GIFT BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
In cloth, price 21s, gilt edges, or £1 11s. 6d. in morocco, 
] OME AFFECTIONS POURTRAYED BY THE POETs, 
; Selected and edited by Cartes Mackay. Illustrated with One Hundred 
exquisite Engravings from Original Designs by the first artists, 


‘ “We have little doubt of its proving the favourite gift book of the season,”—Daily 
vews, 


WITH STEEL PLATES FROM BIRKET FOSTER’'S DESIGNS. Y 
Price 21s, elegantly bound, gilt edges, ‘ 
i UPPER RHINE, from Mayenz to the Lake of Constanz; 
its Picturesque Scenery and Historical Associations. Described by 
Mayuew, and Illustrated with Steel Enaravings of the following places, from Original 
Drawings by Birxer Fosrer :—Oppenheim— Worms— Mannheim — Speier — Heidel. 
berg—Strasburg — Freiburg — Basle — Rheinfelden— Laufenburg — Eglisau — Schaft. 
hausen—Rhine Falls, Schatffhausen—Island of Reichenau-The Lake of Cons' 
The City of Constanz, from the Harbour—The Council Hall at Coustanz—Friedricl 
hafen—Lindau—and Bregenz, 
Price 21s, cloth gilt, or £1 11s, 6d, morocco, 
ONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS, The most splendid 
Illustrated Edition ever published. On tinted paper; with Designs by J 
Givpert, engraved by Messrs. Dauz1Ex in the finest style of art. 

The Portrait that enriches this edition is the only one the Poet has ever sat for, 
Thirty-three Pieces are included in it that are not in any other illustrated “ Long. 
fellow’s Poems,” Universally, it is now acknowledged to be the most exquisite illus. 
trated book lately produced, ' 

Price 21s, elegantly bound, fel 
HE LOWER (FROM ROTTERDAM TO MAYENZ); 
its Picturesque Scenery and Historical Associations, Mlustrated by 
Foster, and deseribed by Henry Maynew. Twenty Line Engravings, executed in 
the highest style of art, from Brexet Drawings. Imperial svo. 
“ Altogether a tempting book.” —Atheneum, 


*In Square 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


tye By Mizron. With upwards of ‘Thirty Iustrations 
by CorpouLp, Weir, Birxet 
printed on tinted paper. j 


“ As a present for the young, or a remembrance of friendship for the old, this volume 
is peculiarly appropriate to the coming festal season.” —Odserver, 
In Square 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, } 
HE MINSTREL. By James Bearrte. Elegantly prin 
on tinted paper; with Thirty-three Designs by Birxet Fostex, el 
engraved by Dauzizu Broruxns, 
In Square 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
HE VOICES OF THE NIGHT, BALLADS, AND OTHE 
POEMS. By Henry Wapswortn LonGrettow. Elegantly printed on ti 
paper; with Thirty-five Designs by Jonn GiLBext, engraved by DaLzieL 
In Square 8vo, price 7s. 6d, cloth gilt, f 
ERTRUDE OF WYOMING. By ‘Tomas 
Elegantly printed on tinted paper; with Thirty-five Designs by the first artists, 
engraved by Beotugss, 
In Square 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, r 
PVANGELINE: a Tale of Acadie. By Henry Wapswortr 


Loneretiow. Elegantly printed on a tinted paper; with Thirty Designs by 
Joun engraved by Brotugrs, 


With 100 Ilustrations by Orro SrecktER.—In 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 5s, cloth er 


NE HUNDRED PICTURE FABLES. With New Desi 
by Orto elaborately engraved by Brotners; with Rhymes 
by F. Hey, translated by Dutcxen, 
The depth of thought and intense meaning conveyed in the beautiful Designs of 
Orto SreckTER, combined with the sweet simplicity of the Rhymes, render thi 
volume as fit for the matured intellect as it is for the intelligent child. 


NEW WORK ON SOUTH AFRICAN FIELD SPORTS, 
In 1 Vol., price 10s. 6d., 8vo, cloth gilt, 


PORTING SCENES AMONG THE KAFFIRS OF SOUTH 
AFRICA. By Captain Drayson, R.A. With Eight large Illustrations, printed 
in colours, from Sketches by the Author. 

This work is the result of the genuine experiences of a practical sportsman, It is 
especially valuable from the fact that Captain Drayson is skilled in the Kaflir language, 
and was therefore enabled to travel among the natives, and to communicate with them 
directly, without the incumbrance of an interpreter. > 


COMPANION TO D’AULNOY’S FAIRY TALES. j 
In 1 Vol. price 7s. 6d., cloth gilt, or 8s. gilt edges, 
OUR AND TWENTY FAIRY TALES, Selected from those 
of Pesrautt and other popular writers, and Edited by J. R. Puancue, with 
luustrations from Designs by CoxnouLy, Gopwin, and Harvey. 
“ With the exception of those of Madame de Beaumont, few if any of the tales in the 
present volume have ever been placed in their integrity before the English reader. I 
trust that the chronological order I haye observed in their arra ent will give them 
a novel interest in the eves of those ‘ children of a larger growth,’ who are not ashamed 
to confess with the great Reformer, Martin Luther, *I would not for any quantity of 
gold, part with the wonderful tales which I have retained from my earliest childhood, 
or have met in my progress through life.’ ”"—Eztract from Preface, 


MACFARLANE’S BRITISH INDIA, 
In Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth extra, 
V ACFARLANE’S HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. With 
| _ a new Map, expressly drawn for this work, and new Illustrations. This standard 
work, of which two = editions have been sold, is now republished, with the addi- 
tion of the history of India to the present date, aud the Sepoy mutiny to the taking of 


Delhi. 
In 1 Vol., price 7s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
UTRAM AND HAVELOCK’S PERSIAN .CAMPAIGN. 
By Capt. G. H. Hw, 78th Highlanders; to whieh is prefixed a Summary of 
Persian History. With Eight tinted Lithographs, from designs by the Author. 
“The gallant narrator of the Persian campaign lived to take his part in the glorious 


advance on Cawnpore, where he perished of cholera, But his name will survive among 
those who deserve well of their country.”—Atheneum, 


Price 5s., or 5s, 6d. gilt edges, 


Li of the GREAT COMMANDERS OF EUROPE. By 

G. P. R. James. A New revised Edition, comprising the Lives of — 
the Fifth, Turenne, the great Condé, Marlboro’, Peterboro’, General Wolfe, Crom 
Dake of Alva, Gonzalvo de Cordova, &c, &., with Eight Wustrations, 


LONDON: GEORGE KOUTLEDGE AND CO, 
FARRINGDON STREET. 
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MESSRS. BELL AND DALDY’S 
BOOKS FOR THE PRESENT SEASON,’ 


EMS AND SONGS.’ By Rosuet Burns. Illustrated with 
numerous highly finished Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by Core, 
Horsey, TorHaM, THomas, Brrket Foster, Harrison’ Wetr, DruMMOND, ARCHER, 
Jouxson, EDMONSTON, Roerrs, and Macqvor. In 4to, cloth, price £1 1s.; 
moroceo, £1 11s, 6d.; morocco extra, by Haypay, £2 
“In the whole range and of Tilustrated it would be difficult to 
iaponsite to surpass, the beauty and the excellence of this noble volume. t 
added, the volume is most gorgeously b bound, and richly gilt and that a 
gift-book it is not easy to imagine.’ Observer, Dee, 13th, 1857, 


Se CHIMED BY THE POETS, with Sixteen 
Coloured Illustrations, Printed in imitation of the Original Drawings 1 
os “Sundays observe—think, when the bells do chime, 
Angels’ music.’ *—GvorGE HERBERT. 


“Second Edition, handsomely bound in cloth, 10s, 6d.; or in morocco extra, 21s. 


CHILDREN’S BIBLE’ PICTURE-BOOK, Written 
expressly for Young People, and illustrated with 80 large Engravings by 
‘modern Artists. In super-royal 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s, 


MRS, GATTY'S BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. : 
pRrovenns ILLUSTRATED. 16mo, with Three Illustra- 


2 yteee FROM NATURE. Fifth Edition, 16mo, 1s. 6d, 

8, PARABLES FROM NATURE, Second Series. 16mo, 2s. 

4, WORLDS NOT REALISED, 16mo, price 2s. 

5. FAIRY GODMOTHERS, 12mo, cloth, new and cheaper Edition, price 2s, 
‘A very few Copies of the larger Edition still on hand, 4s, 6d. each. 


MRS. GATTY’S NEW BOOK, 
Just published, in Feap, 8vo, with Ilustrations by Patz, 


STAFFORD ; A Gleam of Sunshine on 
Rainy Day. In Feap. 8vo, price 5s, 


LAUDE DE VESCI; or, “The Lost Inheritance. A Tale. 


2 Vols, Feap. 8vo, price 9s 


MAXWELL WALLACE'S PRINCESS ILSE: 
. Translated from the German, Imp, 16mo, with Illustrations, ~ 5s. 


ADY MAXWELL WALLACE’S VOICES. FROM T 
GREENWOOD, Adapted from the Original. Imp. 16mo, with Iilustratio "1 


POETRY BOOK FOR CHILDREN. Tllustrated with 
ang, high! finished Engravings, by C. W. Corz, R.A., A. 
sunt, ew Edition, Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 


A PRESENT FOR YOU' THS LEAVING SCHOOL, 


oni REDIVIVA; or, Hints and Helps for Youth 
leaving School. By the Rev. J. ’s. GrupERDALe, M.A., Assistant Master of t 
School Walthamstow. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


ALLADS AND SONGS, By D y Davrp Matter. With Notes and 
by F. Duvspas, L.D, F.8,A. New Edition, Post 8va, 


a wondrous labour of love—clear, minute, and exhaustive.”—Atheneum, 


TNDIA AS IT IS: THE LAND OF THE VEDA. India 
briefly described in its arson Social, Intellectual, and Moral Aspects. By the 
. P, Percivab. 8vo, price 
“These Lectures are full of what we believe to be accurate instruction as to the 
Sat of India, ancient and modern, We know of no work on this subject in whic 
uch Matter is condensed into such small space.”—Christian Observer, April, 1 


HE PHYSICAL THEORY OF ANOTHER LIFE, py! Isaac 
Taytor, Esq., Author of “ Restoration of Belief,” &c. Feap. 8vo, price 


HE , PHILOSOPHY. OF EVANGELICISM, evolved from the 
lations between Conscience and the Atonement. Feap. 8v0, price 5s, 


CRUISE OF THE BEA mA CON ; a Narrative of a Visit te to 
the Islands in Bass’s Straits, With Ilustrations, et the Right Rev. Francis 
1x0N, D.D,, Bishop of Tasmania. Post 8vo, price 5s. 


ALLADS LAYS : Tilustrative of Events in Earl 
~~ s Rev. F. W. Mant, B.A,, Vicar of Stanford and 
‘cap, 8v0, wong: ty 


IFE'S PROBLEMS: Social, and Psychological. 
Feap, 8vo, price 5s. 
ALDINE EDITION. OF THE POETS, 
AFENSIDE’ S POETICAL WORKS. Price 5s. 
SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS. Price 5s. 
GRAY’S POETICAL WORKS, Price 5s, 


UNIFORM WITH THE ALDINE POETS, f% 
DRAMATIC WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. The Text 
mpletely with Notes and various Readings. By 8S, W, F.S.A, 
10 Vols, Feap, 8vo, 6s, each 
Also, a Large-Paper Edition, in 10 Vols. Crown 8vo, £4 10s, 


Bacon 8 ESSAYS, with the Wisdom of the Ancients. Revised, 
with Notes and References. By S. W. Suvazr, F.S,A, Feap, 8vo, price 5s, 


HERBERT'S TEMPLE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
T. CoterrpGr’s Notes. Feap. 8vo, price 6a, 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


NEW ‘PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW AND COMPLETE, TARERS DICKENS OF THE WORKS 
On the First of January, 1858, will be published tho pide | 


FIRST MONTHLY VOLUME, 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS, 
OF A 


NEW AND CONPLETS BDITION 


MR. CHARLES. DICKENS, 


Beautifully printed in Post Octavo, and etm Gy revised by the , Author. 
With Povteait and Vignette 


This Liprary undertaken with o to the |ptesentation of 
DrcKENs’s Writings in a far more convenient form, at once) for present perusal 
je reservation, than any of them pads yet appeared in. A new fount of array yn 
Kinin d, fort = e purpose, an t care has been taken to render the 


Shillings each ;/and a volame wil ‘on the Tint Of ev The 


following is the order of publication :— 


1. THE PICKWICK PAPERS «... 2 Vols, 

4 OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, AND REPRINTBD | ( } 

5. BARNABY RUDGE, HARD TIMES, and REPRINTED PIeces. 84 

6. SKETCHES BY BOZ 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 2, 

10, PICTURES FROM ITALY, AND AMERICAN NOTES ...... 2 

13, CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
| j ) 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY ; a 
BRADBUKY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. / 


YERMAN LOVE. From’the (Papers /of an Alien. Translated 
by Susanna Wingworth, with the sanction of the Author, 1 Lm + = 


NEW VOLUME OF GARLYLE’s EDITION. 
In 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, price 68, 


RESARTUS; Lectures on Heroes and Hero- Worship. 
By Tuomas Caryn. 15th, 


NEW VOLUME OF LEVERS WORKS—CHEAP EDITION. 
In Crown 8vo, price 4s. 


O'DONOGHUE. By Lever. With 


tions by Putz, 


ONTAIGNE THE ESSAYIST: a Biography. By BAYLE 
St. Joun. In 2 Vols, Post 8vo, 2is, With Portraits and Illus 


R Ss. { i 


Court of France during the last part of the Reign of Louis xiv, and the 
the of Orleans, Abridged from the French.. By Sr, 


Aa MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF ST.-SIMON; or, the 
4 Vols. 


RAMATIC SCENES, WITH OTHER POEMS. Now first 
Printed. By Barry Beautifully Illustrated with Fifty-seven 
Woodcuts, and Crown 8v0, boand, 18s. 


HACKERAY’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS, New Edition. In 
1 Vol. with Fifty-two Illustrations, 7s. 64, 


HACKERAY'S TRISH  SKETCH- BOOK. 
Mr, Thackeray’s “Miscellaneous Essays,” ‘With 40 


Gos. By Henry Monter. Reprinted from the Household 
‘ords, Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


ARORA LEIGH; a in Nine Books. By 
Browsixe. Third Edi Edition. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


LIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL, 
WORKS. Fourth Edition, With Corrections and Additions, 3 Vols, Feap. 18s, 


GIRLHOOD OF CATHERINE DE MEDICI,. By 
Aporenus TroLLorg, Post 8vo, 10s, 64. 


IR_ EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S POETICAL AND 
Ss, DRAMATIC WORKS, With Portrait and Vignettes, 5 Vols, Crown 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 29, PIOCADIELY. 
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New BuRLINGTON-STREBT, 
December 19th. 


NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED 
MR. BENTLEY. 


1. 
ISTORY OF COURT FOOLS. By Dr. Doray, 
Author of “Lives of the Queens of England of the House of Hanover,” 
“Table Traits and Something on Them,” “ Habits and Men,” “ Monarchs 
Retired from Business,” Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Il. 
HE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. <A New Edition, 
handsomely printed and bound, with Illustrated Title, small 8vo, 5s. 
THE SIXTH VOLUME OF 
ORACE WALPOLES ENTIRE CORRESPON- 


DENCE. Edited by Peter Cunninenam, F.S.A. 8vo, with Por- 
traits, 10s. 6d. The Seventh Volume ne 


THREE CLERKS. By Antuony 
Author of “ Barchester Towers.” 3 Vols. Post 8yo. 


v. 
URIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. By 
Francis T. Buckuanp, M.A., Student of Christchurch, Assistant- 
Surgeon Second Life Guards. Feap. 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s, 


vi. 
HE BENTLEY BALLADS. 
Choice Ballads, Soi 


A Selection of the 
&c., contributed to Bentley’s Miscellany. 
Including the Productions o Farner Provt, Dr. Maainn, &e. Edited by 
Dr. Doran, with Four Ballads contributed by the Eprror. Small 8vo, 
with Lustrated Title, 5s. 


([ HE HANDWRITING ‘ON THE WALL. A Story. 


By Epwiy Arugrstonr. 3 Vols. 


VIII. 
{ATRY FABLES. By Curnsert Bepe. With numerous 


Illustrations by ALyRED 7s, 6d. 


Ix. 
EBIT AND CREDIT. From the German of Freyraa. 
By Mrs. Matcotm. Second Thousand, Crown 8yo, 63. 


x. 
AMARTINES MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED 
CHARACTERS, 3 Vols. Crown 8vo, 18s. 


xi. 
‘(HE GREAT DAY OF ATONEMENT: Meditations 


and Prayers on the last Twenty-four Hours of the Sufferings and Death 
of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Translated from the German of 
Edited by Mrs. Corry MACKENZIE. 
Small 8yo, 2s, 6d. 
XII. 
THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 
AYES HISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFGHAN- 
ISTAN. New Edition, with many valuable Additions, Small 8vo, 
5s. each Volume, 


XIII. 
AND THE MOMENT OF FORTUNE. 
By the Author of “Clara; or, Slave Life in Europe.” Translated by 
Lady Wattace. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 


XIV. 
HOST STORIES AND PHANTOM FANCIES. 
By arn Friswevt. Small 8vo, 2s, (Immediately. 


xv. 
AIRY CHARADES 
Small 8vo, 2s, 


MR. BENTLEY’S POPULAR NEW SERIES 
TWO SHILLING VOLUMES. 


HARLES READE’S NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
Fifty-second Tl 


MRS. MOODIE’S ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH. Sixth 


Thousand, 


MRS. COLIN MACKENZIE’S DELHI, the City of the Great 
Mogul. Eighth Thousand. 


CUTHBERT BEDE’S NEARER AND DEARER. With 
numerous Illustrations. Thirteenth Thousand, 

SHIRLEY BROOKS’ ASPEN EN COURT. Fifth Thousand. 

MAJOR WARBURTON’S CONQUEST OF CANADA. 
Fourth Thousand, 

CHARLES READE’S COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. Twenty- 


second Thousand, 


GENERAL MUNDY’S OUR ANTIPODES. 


By M. G. Aveune. 


| 


The New Volume, 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. By Laptain Mrabows 
Taxiog, With the Magazines at the ond ot te of the present month, 


Any of the above can be had very handsomely bound in blue cloth, price 3s. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN OR@INARY Her Massiry. 


N's 


BYRON AND CRABBE’S WORKS, 


The following Copynicut Epitions are Now Ready. 


Library Edition, Portrait, 6 Vols. 8vo, 460. 
YRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Printed from the 
most correct Text, and carefully Edited with Notes. 


Cabinet Edition, Plates, 10 Vols. Feap., 30s 
YRON’S POETICAL WORKS. With Notes and 
Illustrations. 
Small Edition, 8 Vols. 24mo, 20s. 
YRON’S POETICAL WORKS. With Notes and 
Illustrations. 
Popular Edition, Portrait and Vignette, 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, 12s, 
YRON’S POETICAL WORKS. With Notes and 
Illustrations. 
Travelling Edition, Portrait, 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
YRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Printed in a small 
but beautifully clear type. 
Illustrated Edition, Vignettes, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


YRON’S CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE 
With Notes. 


BY Ron's 


Pocket Edition, 24mo, 2s. 6d. 
CHILDE 


Pocket Edition, 2 Vols. 24mo, 5s. 
RY 20 MISCELLANTIES 


Pocket Edition, 24mo, 2s, 6d. 
TALES AND 


HAROLD. 


POEMS. 


Pocket Edition, 2 Vols. 24mo, 5s. 
DRAMA SG 


Pocket Edition, 2 Vols. 24mo, 6s. 
DON JUAN AND BEPPO. 


Cabinet Edition, Plates, 6 Vols. Feap., 18s. 


Rraors LIFE AND LETTERS. By Tuomas 
Moors. With Notes and Illustrations. 


Popular Edition, Portraits and Vignette, 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, 12s. 


YRON’S LIFE AND LETTERS. By Tuomas 
Moors. With Notes and Illustrations. 


Third Thousand, Portrait, Feap., 3s. 6d. 


YRON’S BEAUTIES. 
Prose and Portry. 


Popular Edition, Portrait, Feap., 3s 


| IFE OF REV. GEORGE CRABBE. By his Soy. 
4 Including his Letters and Journals. 


Cabinet Edition, Plates, 8 Vols., Feap., 24s. 
by yo POETICAL WORKS, including the Life. 
With Notes and Illustrations. 
Popular Edition, Portrait and Vignette, 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


— POETICAL WORKS, including the Life. 
With Notes and Illustrations. 


Cabinet Edition, Portrait, Feap., 7s. 6d. 
| HEBER’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Cabinet Edition, Plates, 3 Vols. Feap., 18s, 
p—p*™4" MILMAN’S POETICAL WORKS. 


; Popular Edition, 16mo, 2s. 6d. 
(CAMPBELLS ESSAY ON ENGLISH POETRY. 


Popular Edition, 16mo, 2s. 6d. 
AMPBELL’S SHORT LIVES OF THE BRITISH 
POETS. 
Popular Edition, Woodeuts, 24mo, 2s, 6d. 
Abeer CUNNINGHAM’S POEMS AND SONGS. 
With Notes. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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Just published, in 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, price 21s. cloth, 
HE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE, ART, AND LIFE. By 
Anprew JAMES SYMINGTON. 
London: Loyemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-ro' 


REFORM OF PARLIAMENT. 


On the 1st of January, 1958, in 8vo, price 2s, stitched, 
Ts FRANCHISE AND VOTING BY BALLOT, considered 


and explained, By ATErNsoy, 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in One Volume 8vo, price 12s, cloth, 

SSAYS, SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, and SPECULATIVE, 
E By Hexpert Spencer, Author of “Social § Staties, ” and “The Principles of 
Psychology.” Reprinted, chiefly from the Quarterly Reviews. 

London: Lonems +, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row, 


NEW WORK BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
On Wednesday next will be published, in One Vol. Feap. 8vo, 
EROPE, a Tragedy. By Marraew Arnoup. With a 
Preface and an Historical Introduction. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. ANDREW JUKES, 
Just published, in One Vol, Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
HE TYPES OF GENESIS briefly considered as revealing | 


Development of Human Nature, in the world within, and without, and in th 
Dispensations. By ANprEw Juxxs, Author of “The Law of the Offerings,” &e. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


On Monday, the 28th instant, will be ublished, in One Vol, 8¥0, 
with Plates and Wood Engravings, 
EMOIRS OF ADMIRAL SIR W. SYMONDS, Knt., C. B., 
F.R.S., late Surveyor of the Navy. Published with the ‘sanction of his 
Executors, as directed by his Will; and Edited by J. A. Suarp. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row, ( 


Just published, in Feap, - price 2s., cloth, 


ERMONS TO SCHOOL-BOYS: Twenty Short Addresses deli- 
vered at Morning Prayers to the Three Schools of the won, MA » Principal 
Institution during the Years 1849-1857. By the Rev. J. 8. Howson, M.A Princi 
of the Institution, and Joint-Author of “The Life and Epistles of St. Paul,’ 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row, 
NEW WORK BY THE REV. PROFESSOR BADEN POWELL, M.A, 
Just Published, in crown 8vo, price 7s, 6d. cloth, 
hy sey WITHOUT JUDAISM. By the Rev. Bapen 
Powett, M.A., &e. 
By the same Author, uniform with the above, 


ESSAYS ON THE SPIRIT OF THE INDUCTIVE PHILO- 
SOPHY, +4 Unity of Worlds, and the Philosophy of Creation. Second Edition, 
price 12s, 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


THE MARQUIS OF NORMANBY’S NEW WORK, ‘ 
Just Published, in 2 vols, 8vo, price 24s. cloth, 
YEAR OF REVOLUTION. From a Journal kept in Paris 
in the Year 1848, By the Margurs of Normansy, K.G, 


“Lord Normanby’s volumes are full of | the passing comments on men and events 
new and most valuable materials for | have all the interest of dramatic suspense 
history, interspersed with much amusing | combined with the advantage of official 
and interesting gossip. Being written , accuracy. "— Economist, 
from day to day in the form of a journal, | 

London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF COLONEL MOUNTAIN’S MEMOIRS. - 
On Monday, the 28th inst., will be published, in 1 Vol, Fcap. 8vo, with Portrait, 
EMOIRS AND LETTERS OF THE LATE COLONEL 
A. S. H. MOUNTAIN, C.B., Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, and Adjutant-General 
of Her Majesty’s Forces in India, Edited by Mrs, Mountain. Second Edition, 
revised and corrected, with Additions. 

“It would be well if every young officer | of a soldier’s life, its most prominent 
in the army were bound by the regulations characteristic being that it is the life 
of the service to read these Memoirs,”— | of a true gentleman who was not afraid 
. Herald. to be known as an earnestly religious 

“In this brief volume we have the story | man,”—Hzraminer, 

London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


In 2 Vols, 8vo, with Portrait and many Plates, price 25s, cloth, 


IFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI: with Trans- 
lations of many of his Poems and Letters; also Memoirs of Savonarola, Raphael, 
and Vittoria Colonna. By Joun 8. Hanrorp, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., Member of the 
Academy of Painting of St. Luke, at Rome, and of the Roman Archzological Society. 
“Asa critical and cow te 8 by i of | England, and it will not fail to assist i in 
the series of works produced by Michael the education of our English taste,”— 
Angelo, it is more perfect then anything | Examiner, 
that has hitherto been published in 
London: Loyamay, Brown, Lonemans, and Roperts, 


Also, now ready, in Folio, price 73s, 6d. half-bound, 


ILLUSTRATIONS, ARCHITECTURAL AND PICTORIAL, 
OF THE GENIUS OF MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI, With Descri tions 
of the Plates, by the Commendatore Canina; C. R. Cockers, Esq., R.A.; and J. S, 
a, Esq, D.C.L., F.R. S., Members of the Roman Academy of Painting of St. 


London: Loneman and Co.; and P, and D, Cotwacut, 


SNOW’S MISSIONARY VOYAGE TO CAPE HORN, 


Just published, in 2 Vols. Post 8vo, with 3 Coloured Charts and 6 Illustrations in 
Tinted Lithography, price 24s, cloth, 


WO YEARS’ CRUISE OF THE MISSIONARY YACHT 
ALLEN GARDINER OFF TIERRA DEL FUEGO, THE FALKLAND 
ISLANDS, PATAGONIA, AND THE RIVER PLATE. By W. Parker Snow, 
Author of “ Voyage of the Prinoe Albert in Search of Sir John Franklin,” 
“A heartier, more genuine, nobler book | whole mind seems to be full of the gallant 
this we have 3 ood a long | and tender spirit which actuated so many 
time. It is in every way wonderfully well | of the persons engaged in that splendid 
Worth reading. Not only is the su! yject- | enterprise; and he writes with so natural 
matter very curious and almost entirely | and so becoming a mixture of simple and 
new, but the spirit in which the book is | manly Fm intense sailor-like enthu- 
Written is admirable. The character of | siasm for the sea and all that belongs to it, 
the author is stamped in the broadest | that in reading his story we sometimes 
manner on every page, and ean are tempted to think that Captain 
the s of readers of every | Marryat and Mr. Kin, had laid their 


in the Arctic ching Expedition, | of missionary ‘ Peter e,'” — Saturday 
snd was the author of one of the books | Review, . 


ere published on the subject, His ‘ 
London; Loremay, Brows, and Co., Paternoster-row, 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR 
PRESEN ” AND REWARDS. 


HOMSON’S SEASONS, illustrated by the Etching Club. 
Morocco by Hayday, 36s. Cloth, 21s, 


OLDSMITH’S POEMS, illustrated by the Etching Club. 
Morocco by Hayday, 36s. Cloth, 21s. 


OWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, in 
One Volume Price 21s. 


OETICAL WORKS oF MISS LANDON ee 


2 Vols. morocco, 21s. 


OUTHEY’S POETICAL, “WORKS, complete in One 
Volume. Morocco by wei 42s. Cloth, 21s. 


ALVERT’S WIFE'S MANU AL. (In the style of 
“ Q. Elizabeth’s Prayer Book.”) Morocco antique, 22s....Cloth, 10s, 6d. 


7. 


ONIG'S PICTORIAL LIFE OF LUTHER: oe 
nations by Archdeacon HaRE y S. WINKWORTH ...... Price 2 


RS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the A, 
as represented in CHRISTIAN ART. ...... devscccccccocerees 


IR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From the “ Spectator.” 
Woodeuts. Morocco by Hayday, 21s. Cloth, 10s, 6d. 


10. 
ORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
An Edition in course of publication in 7 Vols, ...... Vor. I., price 6s. 
11. 


ORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS, complete in One Volume. Calf by Hayday, 30s....Cloth, 21s. 


12. 
| Pag MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, 
illustrated by G. Scuarr. Morocco by Hayday, 42s, ... Boards, 21s. 


13. 
AUNDERS TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, 
Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and Political............+++ Price 10s. 
14, 
AUNDER’S TREASURY OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY, or Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature ...... Price 10s. 
16. 
DER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY, 
separate Histories of every Nation... 


AUNDER’S SCIEN TIFIC AND 
TREASURY, a copious portable Encyclopedia ............Price 10s. 


AUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, com- 
prising above 12,000 Memoirs Price 10s. 
18. 


AUNDER’S TREASURY AND LIBRARY OF 
REFERENCE, thoroughly revised and enlarged ......... Price 10s. 


MORES LALLA ROOKH, by CorBoup, 
Meapows, and STRPHANOFF. Cloth, 168, 


MOORES IRISH MELODIES. With 13 Plates, de- 
signed by eminent Artists. Morocco, 31s. 6d.......+++++++.sCloth, 21s, 


21. 
OORE'S TRISH MELODIES, illustrated by D. Macuisz, 
R.A. Morocco by Hayday, £2 12s, 6d. ......... £1 11s. 6d. 


MORES POFTICAL WORKS, Traveller's 
from Ruby Type. Morocco by Hayday, 21s, ssseeseee Cloth, 128, 64, 


Mores WORKS, One-Volume (Library) 
Edition. Morocco by Hayday, 42s, h, 21s. 


24. 
OETRY AND PICTURES from THOMAS MOORE. 
Morocco elegant or antique, by Hayday, 42s. .......,...++., Boards, 21s, 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, 
AND ROBERTS, 
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POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS MOORE. 


VARIOUS EDITIONS. 


PRESENT BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 


POETRY AND PICTURES FROM THOMAS MOORE: Selections of the most 


popular and admired of Moore’s Poems, copiously illustrated with highly-finished Engravings on Wood from Original Designs by— 
Cc. W. COPE, R.A. RB. R. HAYDON, S. READ. 


i, R.A., 5 5 F. W, TOPHAM, 
E. H. CORBOULD, | J.C. HORSLEY, A.R.A., W. H. ROGERS [ The Initial H, WARREN, 
J. CROPSEY, H. LEJEUNE, Letters and Ornaments, HARRISON WEIR, 
E. DUNCAN, | D. MACLISE, R.A.,, | T. STOTHARD, j and 
BIRKET FOSTER, | F, R. PICKERSGILL, R.A., ' G, THOMAS, F. WYBURD. 


In One Volume, Feap. 4to, printed on toned paper, in appropriate binding, Price One Guinea; or bound in morocco elegant, or morocco antique, by Haypay, Price Two Guineas, 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. Complete in One Volume, comprising the 


Autobiographical Prefaces and Notes. Library Edition: with a Portrait by G. Rrcamonp, engraved in the line manner, and a Vignette View of Sloperton Cottage 
Medium 8vo, Price, in cloth, One Guinea; or bound in morocco, by Haypay, Price Two Guineas, : 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. Complete in One Volume, comprising the Autobiographical Prefaces and Notes. The 


Traveller’s Edition, compactly printed from Ruby Type; with a Portrait from the Picture by T, Parutips, R.A, Crown 8vo, Price, in cloth, 12s, 6d.; or bound in 
morocco, by Haypay, Price One Guinea, 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. The Cabinet Edition, collected and arranged by the Author, with Prefaces and Notes; 
embellished with a Portrait and Nineteen Vignettes, Ten Volumes, Feap. 8vo, price, in cloth, 35s, 


MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. New Edition, Illustrated with Thirteen highly- 


finished Steel Plates from Original Designs by— 


C. W. COPE, R.A., W. P. FRITH, R.A., D. MACLISE, R.A., J.SANT, 
T. CRESWICK, R.A,, W. E, FROST, A.R.A,, J.E. MILLAIS, A.R.A,, F. STONE, A.R.A., and 
A. L. EGG, A.R.A., J.C. HORSLEY, W. MULREADY, R.A,, E. M. WARD, R.A. 


In Square Crown 8vo, price, in cloth, One Guinea; or handsomely bound in morocco, price 31s, 6d. 


MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. Illustrated by D. Mactise, R.A. New Edition; with 161 Designs, and the whole of the 
Letter-press engraved on Steel by F, P. Becker. Super-royal 8vo, price, im ornamental boards, 31s, 6d, ; or bound in morocco by Haypay, price £2 12s, 6d. 


MOORF’S IRISH MELODIES. New Edition, with the Preface and Notes from the Collective Edition of “ Moore’s Poetical 
Works,” the Advertisements originally prefixed, and a Vignette engraved on Wood, 16mo, price, in cloth, 5s.; or bound in smooth morocco by Haypay, price 12s. 6d, 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, printed from Ruby Type; with the Preface and Notes from the Collective Edition of ‘“ Moore's 
Poetical Works,” the Advertisements originally prefixed, and a Portrait of the Author, 32mo, price 2s, 6d. in cloth, with gilt edges. 


MOORE’S SONGS, BALLADS, AND SACRED SONGS. The First Collected 


Edition; with the Notes from the Collective Edition of “ Moore’s Poetical Works,” and a Vignette engraved on Wood from a Design by R, Doxie, 16mo, price in 
cloth, 5s.; or bound in smooth moroceo by Haypay, price 12s, 6d. 


MOORE'S SONGS, BALLADS, AND SACRED SONGS, printed from Ruby Type ; with the Notes from the Collective 
Edition of “ Moore’s Poetical Works,” and a Vignette on Steel from a Design by T, Carswick, R.A, 32mo, price 2s, 6d, in cloth, with gilt edges, 


MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: an Oriental Romance. With Thirteen highly-finished 


Steel Plates from Original Designs by Cornoutp, Mrapows, and Srepuanorr, engraved under the superintendence of the late CHartes Heatn, New Edition, 
Square Crown 8vo, price, in doth, 15s.; or handsomely bound in morocco, price 28s, 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH: an Oriental Romance. With the Preface and Notes from the Collective Edition of ‘ Moore's 


nied by al and a Vignette engraved on Wood from a Design by D, Mactisg, R.A. 16mo, price, in cloth, 5s.; or bound in smooth morocco by Haypay, 
3, 6d, 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH: an Oriental Romance. Printed from Ruby Type; with the Preface and Notes from the Collective 
Edition of “ Moore’s Poetical Works,” and a Frontispiece engraved on Steel from a Design by Kenny Mrapvows, 32mo, price 2s, 6d, in cloth, with gilt edges. 


MOORE’S EPICUREAN. New Edition, with the Notes from the Collective 


Edition of “ Moore’s Poetical Works,” and a Vignette engraved on Wood from an original Design by D. Mactisr, R.A, 16mo, price, in cloth, 5s,; or bound in smooth 
morocco by Haypay, price 12s, 6d, 


IN THE FOLLOWING EDITIONS THE MUSIC IS PRINTED WITH THE WORDS. 
MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. The Music printed with the Words; the 


Sreneniee and Accompaniments by Sir Jonn Stevenson and Sir Henry Bisuor. Complete in One Volume, Imperial 8vo, price, in cloth, 31s, 6d.; or handsomely 
THE HARMONIZED AIRS OF MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, as originally arranged for Two or more Voices; the 
Symphonies and Accompaniments by Sir Joun Stevenson and Sir Henry Bisnor printed with the Words. Complete in One Volume, Imperial 8vo. 
{Preparing for publication. 


MOORE’S NATIONAL MELODIES: with a few Airs and Glees which the Author is known to have regarded with especial 


favour, and was himself accustomed to sing as Single Songs. These Airs and Glees, in addition to the concerted form in which some of them are also given, are all 
arranged for One Voice, as first published, and as sung by Mr. Moors. Imperial 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, AND ROBERTS, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Tendon: Printed by Tuomas Cuoars Savitt and Jauzs Atton Epwarps, at their Office, 4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; and Published by Davip 
Jonus, of 9, Hemingford Cottages, Islington, at the Office, 39, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.— December 19, 1857. 
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